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ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHY—No. 3. 


MAJOR-GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM. 

Wuew any great work is in hand among the 
nations of the world, it is curious to observe how 
Providence prepares the material and raises the 
men to accomplish it, The American Revolution 
is admitted to be one of the greatest events of 
modern times. The unfolding of the first leaves 
of its history certainly gave us promise of the im- 
mense harvest into which the angels of God were so 
soon to thrust in their sharpened sickles. The occa- 
sion was most unpromising, the field incomparably 
too huge and unbounded for the struggling heroes 
to occupy and defend, and the munitions of war 
were non est inventus. According to human 
judgment, the task preponderated immensely over 
the-means. And where were the men? To the 
common observer they were invisible until the 
wand of the God of armies touched them ; they 
then rose like grasshoppers at the call, and, all 
untutored and unaccoutered as they were, rushed 
with one spirit to the great work of human free- 
dom. From the hill-tops of the Green Mount- 
ains, from the savannas of the Middle States, and 
from the marshes of the South they came togeth- 
er, moved by a mutual impulse, led by self-con- 
stituted captains, marshaling themselves as the 
children of freedom, cheerfully to endure its suf- 
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ferings, bravely to fight its battles, or nobly to 
lay down their lives on the soil they so valiantly 
defended. To the enemy these hosts were a 
laughing-stock, motley, ununiformed, unequipped, 
undisciplined, and apparently unable to accom- 
plish the feat to which, in the inscrutable will of 
the great Ruler, they were summoned. But God 
chose not the men for that fray who wore the 
gayest uniform, who bore the most glittering 
sword, or proudly tossed the tallest plume defi- 





antly in the face of heaven. The great leaders— 
the bravest of the brave—came. not from the 
serried ranks of a well-trained army, veterans of 
a hundred fields of gory honor and victory. 
No; the force of circumstances, some would 
it—the finger of Providence, the more 
would say—speedily indicated the leader and 
follower. They came forth from the farm- 
the counting-room, the workshop, from the law- 
yer’s office, and the judge’s bench—all unused to 
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the arts of war, but with all the elements of a 
brave soldier and a successful general wrapped 
up in their coarse homespun. 

When God selects his men—for who can be 
blind to the Providential oversight of that glorious 
work ?—we can but be struck with that selection. 
In this case, not only were there a Washington, a 
Hamilton, a Lee, and a Patnam, but there were 
also a Hull and an Arnold, and others sui gen- 
eris—traitors as well as patriots—men who for a 
vile consideration would betray the dearest in- 
terests of their country, and for a mess of pot- 
tage sell the bodies and souls of their brethren 
into a worse than Egyptian bondage. 

And the valiant men who bathed their swords 
in inimical gore, from what unpromising seeds 
they sprung! Who could have foreseen what 
deeds of heroism, what brave resistance, what 
feats of chivalry, what germs of romance were 
covered up under the coarse blouse of that Dan- 
vers plow-boy, who, merry as the day was long, 
went whistling by the side of the honest kine, who 
were obedient to his word and patient under his 
appointed task? His brave but womanly heart, 
which melted to tears at the recital of others’ 
sorrows, leaped to his hand when roused by in- 
sult or summoned by the deep wrongs of his na- 
tive land. There was nota braver or more lion 
heart in all the ranks of the Continental army 
than that which beat in the unpolished breast of 
Isnaen Purnam. When the first guns of Lex- 
ington roused him in his furrow on a bright 
sunny day, as he followed the plow, dreaming of 
his country’s wrongs and needs, he unhitched his 
cattle and mounted the fleetest, and rode post 
haste to the scenc of conflict, waiting for nothing 
but to seize the faithful gun which had stood him 
in such necessity in the wolf's cave, which none 
bat he dared enter. And from the hour when he 
turned his back upon his father’s farm until the 
banner of freedom floated above the victorious 
armies of his beloved country, there was not a 
braver soldier nor a gentler nor a truer patriot in 
all the noble band that fought for freedom in the 
war of 1776. Had a skillful phrenologist been at 
hand, he might have foretold his future great- 
ness, for it lies in the inequalities of his broad 
and prominent brow ; but no one thought, not even 
his mos! familiar acquaintances, to what deeds of 
glorious chivalry that bright-eyed and fun-loving 
boy would come. Rough in speech and attire; 
careless, even negligent of the amenities of life, 
the sparkle of the purest gem was visible through 
the rough exterior. 

Bat Putnam was not only a brave man and a 
kind and faithful friend, but he was a man of 
great sagacity aswell. His counsels in the camp, 
as afterward in the Legislative Assembly, were 
respected and observed. He had no selfish am- 
bition to be served, and the moment he felt 
the strain of war relax, he turned back to his 
plow and his native plains. While in active 
service his presence of mind was only equaled by 
his undaunted courage. He was never confound- 
ed, but was self-supported and calm in the hours 
of the greatest difficulty and danger. One inci- 
dent in his eventful life we would relate as per- 
fectly corroborative of all we have said of him. 
It occurred previous to the Revolutionary strug- 
gle. 

In 1757 he was ordered, in company with his 
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fellow-soldier, Major Rogers, to watch the move- 
ments of the enemy, who were strongly fortified 
near Ticonderoga. He had under his command a 
detachment of several hundred troops, and bore 
the title of major. Just as he thought himself 
secure and unobserved, he was discovered and 
attacked by a greatly superior force, and was 
compelled to retreat across the wilderness, on 
Fort Edward. On his way he fell into an ambus- 
cade of five hundred French and Indians. There 
was nothing for him to do now but to fight ; this 
he did to a great disadvantage, having just 
crossed a deep and dangerous creek, which wholly 
cut off his retreat. It had become a blcody mé/é-, 
and was fought almost single-handed. In the 
confusion Putnam became separated from his com- 
rades, and found himself alone and unsupported, 
fighting a demoniac band of Indians. He had al- 
ready slain three of his foes, and was pressing his 
fusee against the breast of a stalwart savage, 
when it missed fire, and he became a prisoner of 
the Indian with whom he was engaged. Instead 
of dispatching his victim, the Indian bound him to 
a tree, reserving him for future tortures. 

In the course of the fight the combatants so 
changed their ground that the tree to which Put- 
nam was bound came directly between the fires 
of the contending legions, and several bullets were 
planted in the tree near his head. While in this 
helpless condition, a brutal French soldier dis- 
covered him, and pressing his musket against his 
breast, snapped it; but it missed fire, and after 
insulting and beating him with the stock of his 
musket, he left him to his fate. Scarcely had he 
found himself alone before a youthful savage, dis- 
covering his confined position, amused himself by 
throwing his tomahawk »t his head and planting 
it in the tree on either side of his head with an 
uncomfortable proximity. 

At the close of the fight the Indian who had 
conquered him made him his captive, and took 
him along with him toward his savage home. 

Here his sufferings began, and after enduring 
many days of torture, it was determined in a sol- 
emn council of war to roast him alive over a slow 
fire. The appointed time arrived, and Putnam 
was bound to a sapling, and the driest fagots 
were placed high around him. With a refinement 
of cruelty found nowhere but ina North Ameri- 
can savage, he was so bound that he could move 
round and round the tree, the tormentors mani- 
festing the most exquisite delight, when the 
scorching flames drove him from one side of the 
tree only to meet a hotter reception on another. 
But just as it was getting perilous, and poor Put- 
nam was giving up all for lost, a sudden shower 
of rain nearly extinguished the flames, which the 
savages in vain endeavored to rekindle amid tne 
most fiendish yells of disappointment and baffled 
rage. At this interesting juncture his Indian 
master, who had been absent from the camp for 


several days, suddenly appeared and claimed his 
prisoner, scattering the smoldering brands and 
releasing his scorched victim. During all these 
severe trials his fortitude never forsook him, and 
even in his most painful moments could not help 
smiling as he thought of his ludicrous position 
and many hairbreadth escapes. 

But he lived through all and did good service 
in helping his countrymen to break the yoke 
which our British tyrants strove to fasten on our 
necks, and died at last on his bed in a good old 
age. 
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BY PROFESSOR SILLIMAN, MD., LL D. 





[conciupED ] 

“ Bur all this will not avail, without superior 
influence flowing from the Creator himself, through 
his divine revelation, which is the charter of our 
hopes and our supreme moral guide through life. 
If there be, in any instance, an unhappy cranial 
formation, surely it does not diminish, but, on the 
contrary, it enhances the nec-ssity of a prevailing 
heavenly influence to illuminate that which is 
dark, to strengthen the weak faculties, subdue the 
wild animal propensities, and purify, by a holy 
efficiency, tRe moral sentiments and affections. 

‘* Religion can therefore do what Phrenology 
can not alone effect. Phrenology undertakes to ac- 
complish for man what philosophy performs for the 
external world : it claims to di~close the real state 
of things, and to present nature unvailed, and in 
her true features. 

** As science and art are built upon the laws of 
nature, and borrowing materials from her, pro- 
ceed to construct all the machines, and edifices, 
and various physical furniture of refined civiliza- 
tion, so Phrenology, if successful in developing the 
real powers, affections, and propensities of man, 
furnishes to revealed religion, in the best possible 
state, the subject upon which, through the spirit 
of God, the holiest and happiest influences of piety 
may be exerted and made effectual. 

“« Phrenology, then, is not a substitute for re- 
vealed religion—it does not present itself as a 
rival or an enemy, but as an ally or ministering 
servant. It is obvious that if all which is claimed 
for it be true, it is capable of exerting a most 
important influence on the faculties and moral 
powers of our race, and with experience for its 
interpreter, it must form the basis of intellectual 
philosophy. 

“The development which it makes of the 
faculties, as connected with the organization of 
the brain, illustrates the wisdom of the Creator 
in common with the wonderful structure of the 
rest of the frame; and, indeed, it has still higher 
claims to our admiration, inasmuch as the 
faculties of the mind are more elevated in dignity 
than those of the inferior members. If it should 
be objected, that we ought not to attribute to 
God a structure in which evil propensities are 
included, we answer that they cease to be evil if 
they are controlled by the superior powers; and 
after all, the introduction of moral and physical 
evil into this world must be referred to the will of 
God, nor does it at all change the conditions of 
the problem, whether our moral errors arise from 
our organization or from external influences, or 
from both. In either case we are responsible, 
because power, either inherent in our constitution, 
or imparted through the influence of rel'gion, is 
given to us, sufficient to resist moral evil and to 
perform our duty. It appears, then, that Phre- 
nol gy is neither an unreasonable, an unphiloso- 
phical, nor an immoral or irreligious pursuit. 

“The connection which it pro-es between the 
brain and the mind is founded upon our personal 
experience and daily observation. There is 
nothing in the nature of the brain which can 
enable us to understand how it is made the 
residence or instrument of the mind, nor can we 
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in the least comprehend in what way the mind 
will subsist after the death of the body, or in 
what the intellectual essence consists. We are 
indeed instructed, from the highest authority 
(and the thought, with its illustration, is equally 
beautiful and sublime, in a philosophical as in a 
moral view), that *‘ the seed which we sow is not 
quickened unless it die; that we do not sow the 
body that shall be, but that God giveth it a body, 
as it hath pleased him, and to every seed his own 
body ; so also in the resurrection of the dead ; it 
is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption ; 
it is sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory ; it is 
sown in weakness, it is raised in power ; it issown 
a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body ; 
there is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
body.” (St. Paul.) 

“Of the future association of our minds with 
that new and spiritual body, we can no more form 
a distinct conception, than we now do of the 
existing connection with our living acting frames. 
They obey the mandates of God’s vicegerent, the 
immortal mind, which is truly and locally en- 
throned in the superior region of the head, to 
rule the inferior body, employing its members as 
servants to fulfill its commands, and in that 
manner to accomplish the will of the infinite 
Creator. Great dignity is thus imparted to our 
reason and to its temporary residence in the head, 
its truly regal palace. But the human mind soon 
finds the limits of its power in every depart- 
ment of nature. It comprehends, indeed, the 
celestial mechanism, and demonstrates the exist- 
ence and the ratio of gravitation and projection, 
but understands not their nature and origin; it 
penetrates the chemical constitution of bodies, and 
ascertains the laws by which the heterogeneous 
atoms rush into union, while it can not fathom the 
essence of the particles, nor even prove the reality 
of matter. The mind commands the hand to 
move, and it instantly obeys, to perform its be- 
hests of anger or of love—while the mind itself 
perceives not the nature of the influence, nor the 
manner of its movement; and thus Phrenology 
forms a perfect parallel with all we know of nature 
and of nature’s God. With us rests the know- 
ledge of the effects; with him, the cause and the 
manner of the connection. Philosophy, then, 
equally with religion, bows before the throne of 
the Supreme; and while it renders grateful 
homage for the glorious illumination which he 
has poured into our minds, it acknowledges with 
profound humility that our light at last ends in 
darkness—that none, by searching; can fully find 
out God, nor comprehend the Almighty unto per- 
fection ; for it is higher than heaven, what canst 
thou do? and deeper than hell, what canst thou 
know? 

“Phrenology, then, stands exactly like the 
other sciences of observation, upon the basis of 
phenomena, and their observed correspondence 
with a theory which is deduced from them. The 
mental energy of Gall, of Spurzheim, of Combe, 
and of many other philosophers of high intellec- 
tual powers and wide observation, has been, 
through many years, directed to the investigation, 
and they have declared that they find a prevailing 
correspondence between the s:ze and conformation 
of the brain and of the cranium, and the energy 
of the intellectual faculties, moral sentiments, and 
animal propensities of man, 





‘“ As it is a fair pureuit—a legitimate branch of 
physical, mental, and moral philosophy—let it, 
then, have free scope, until additional observations 
through a wider range of time, and made by many 
other men, equally, or even better, qualified for 
the investigation, shall either establish or over- 
throw its claims. 

“* This apologetic plea for Phrenology has been 
thrown in, not because we have made up our 
minds to go for the whole, but because we would 
strenuously maintain the liberty of free investi- 
gation. Philosophical is as sacred as civil and 
religious liberty, and all three are indispensable 
to the perfection of man’s faculties, to the im- 
provement of his condition, and to the just com- 
prehension of his duties. In suggesting the con- 
siderations that have been presented, we do not 
assume or deny that the minute divisions of the 
mental, moral, and animal faculties indicated by 
Phrenology, as the science is now taught, are all 
fully made out. On this question we would not 
hazard an opinion, for here Phrenology would 
demand a trial by its peers—by a jury of superior 
minds, qualified to decide by their acumen, their 
general knowledge, their large observation on this 
subject, and their strict logical discipline ; but all 
intelligent and candid persons can judge of the 
general correspondence of the theory with the 
phenomena; they can observe that there is an 
intellectual, a moral, and an animal conformation 
of the head, which, as the one region or the other 
prevails, greatly influences the character and 
conduct. 

‘* This general development, this characteristic 
conformation, we think, is clearly discernible 
when we examine many individuals ; it is, there- 
fore, this leading revelation of mental power, of 
moral affections, and of animal propensities, 
which we believe that Gall, Spurzheim, and 
Combe, and other able and enlightened phrenolo- 
gists, have it in their power to indicate, with a 
prevailing certainty, sufficient to justify particular 
courses of treatment with the insane, with felons, 
and (with great care and prudence) even with 
pupils and children. 

«« Tf, then, weare right in this conclusion, Phre- 
nology does not deserve the sneers, the ridicule, 
and contempt of which it is still made the theme; 
nothing is easier than to cherish our own self 
esteem by indulging in such cheap effusions of 
self-complacency ; and to guard against any pos- 
sible verdict of credulity, by an early vindication 
of our superior sagacity in foreseeing the reductio 
ad absurdum, which those who predict such a 
result will be very prone not only to expect but 
to desire. Many excellent people, with the best 
moral and religious feelings, are often alarmed by 
the discoveries of science; we do not speak of 
science, “‘ falsely so called,” but of real science, 
which is only another name for truth. Truth is 


the noblest attribute of the Creator himself; we 
are too apt to forget that it is as distinctly re- 
corded in his works as in his word, and if we 
would know what he has revealed for our instruc- 
tion, we must faithfully read and understand the 
volume of creation, as well as that of revelation ; 
both are his work ; both are true, and both are 
worthy of our most assiduous study. We fail, 
therefore, in moral courage, if we fear to advance 
in the ways of truth, and to follow where she 
leads, whether in nature or in revelation. 

‘« Every important science has at first been re- 
ceived with skepticism, if not with obloquy, con- 
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tempt, or hostility. Astronomy, assailed by 
ignorance and bigotry, long maintained a defensive 
attitude against the civil and ecclesiastical powers 
of that age, which boasts a Galileo, a Kepler, and 
a Newton; but for almost two centuries, this, the 
noblest of the physical sciences, has been fully 
victorious. Geology has sustained a warfare of 
many years, but having vindicated her cause, 
begins to feel assured of permanent peace. 
Phrenology is still marching in an enemy’s 
country, and the issue may appear more doubt- 
ful; but we are assured by the learned professors 
that she is gaining efficient allies, and every year 
increasing in power.” 





THE SECOND BORN. 


Our amiable and talented cotemporary, the 
Home Journal, for Oct. 22d, contains the follow- 
ing curious “ scientific” announcement : 

** Science has pronounced the edict that the 
second born in human, as well as in all other ani- 
mals, is the best—superior, that is to say, to the 
successive members of the family as well as to the 
first born. Admiring Prince Albert (Edward) as 
much as we are all doing at present, we can not but 
watch the second born, Prince Alfred, with great 
(scientific) interest; and we see that the honors 
paid to this sailor prince express even more hom- 
age than we are paying to his elder brother.” 

The most fatal fact respecting this scientific 
theory of our friend in its bearings on the case is, 
that Albert Edward is himself the second born, 
the Princess Adelaide, wife of the Prince Royal 
of Prussia, being the first born, and of course, ac- 
cording to the theory under consideration, Albert 
ought to be the smart one, and not Alfred, who is 
really the fourth born.* The theory, if true, 
must look elsewhere for an illustration, for if Al- 
bert, the second born, is not as smart as Alfred, 
the fourth born, the theory gets two blo ws—one 
from each way. 

We would be glad to learn what science sets 
forth the doctrine that the second born is better 
than the first,or any succeeding one. Who is the 
author, and what works contain the theory and its 
proofs ? 

We believe if ten thousand families could be 
canvassed, it would be found that the earlier born 
have more animal propensity and passion ; and the 
iater born, say the fourth, fifth, and sixth chil- 
dren, are more intellectual and moral, and take a 
higher rank in the world than the three earlier 
born. Of course there will be many exceptions, 
but we believe that three out of five, or four out 
of six clear- headed, leading characters will be 
found among the later born. The reason is, that 
the parents are more mature in body and in mind, 
and use their mental nature more than when 
young, and the later children inherit a higher aud 
riper nature as a consequence. 





PHRENOLOGY IN A UNIVERSITY. 


_ We are pleased to learn, through a valued cor- 
respondent, that.the subject of Phrenology is 
awakening no little discussion in the University 
at Berea, Ohio. Several of the students under- 
stand the subject sufficiently well to make their 
opinions felt and r ted ; and it is in contem- 
plation to form a Phrenological Society among the 
students for the purpose of investigating the aci- 
ence and for mutual improvement. May the day 
hasten when the study of Phrenol shall as- 
sume its proper place in the curri of all our 
colleges. 





* Ist. Victoria Adelaide, born Nov. 21, 1840. 
vd. Albert Edward, born Nov, 9, 184!. 
8d. Alice Maud, born April 25, 1843. 
4th. Alfred Ernest, born Aug. 6, 1844. 
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MUSCLE-MANTIA. 


Unver this title a writer in the United States 
Journal for October, who signs himself an M.D., 
enters his protest against the prevalent spirit of 
physical exercise which is now being developed in 
several of the literary institutions of the country. 
In the first place, he caricatures the subject and 
culminates his ridicule upon Dr. Winship, of Bos- 
ton, the strong man, and Martin, the wherryman, 
who rowed from Boston to New York. He says: 
“To all this muscle humbuggery we, an old-fash- 
ioned man, wish to enter our protest and erect 
some barrier against it.” His first proposition is, 
“ Muscle and mind have no connection with each 
other. No, not at all.” 

A man who signs himself an M.D., and makes 
such a statement as that, ought to burn up his 
diploma and go to the plow, provided he could get 
a pair of well-trained oxen to draw it. He asks 
if Heenan has ever written any work on cosmos, 
as though because a man had happened to be 
highly endowed with muscle, and by some pugil- 
istic accident the fact had been called out, that 
he should, therefore, necessarily be educated in 
all ecience so as to be able to write a cosmos. He 
remarks further: ‘‘The sweet strains of Cowper 
and Pope were sang from as feeble tenements as 
ever had a poet’s soul boarding in them on half 
rations,” 

To this we reply, that if ever human beings suf- 
fered in sorrow and sadness, Cowper was one of 
them, and if he bad lived in this age of muscle, or 
had been taught to get rid of the blues by a turn 
at vigorous exercise, the world would have been 
spared some of his saddeststrains,and been bless- 
ed with ten times as much excellent poetry as he 
wrote. And Pope, deformed, nervous, irritable, 
irascible even, as he was, thougl he polished his 
poetry to a high degree. nevertheless wrote but 
little. To be the author of bis * E-say on Mau” 
might seem to be glory enough, but he spent many 
a day and accomplished bat four or five lines. If 
Cowper and Pope had been blessed with such 
health as accompany a good muscular develop- 
ment, they would have produced far more and 
better results than theydid. The writer in ques- 
tion instances also Chief Justice Marshall, Sir Da- 
vid Brewster, and Lord Brougham, men celebrat- 
ed for their mental caliber, ani asks if anybody 
ever heard of any wonderful muscular endow- 
ment possessed by them !” 

We reply that Lord Brougham is a tall and 
most wonderfully muscular man; not fat, rotund, 
and bulky, to be sure, but his face looks like a 
network of muscle. We wish to call this author’s 
attention to something respecting him. He has 
been described by some of the best British writers 
as being a man of most wonderful powers of en- 
duranoce, indicating a hardy muscular or motive 
temperament. It is said of him that he could go 
into the Court of Chancery and epend the day, go 
from that to the House of Lords and engage in 
debate until midnight, then retire to his lodgings 
and write an article for the Edinburgh Review, 
then go to the Court of Chancery, and from there 
again tothe House of Lords, and thus for three 
days and three nights show himself a master in 
Chancery, a pre-eminent debater in the House of 
Lords, and his pen in the Review spoke for itself. 
Then, having exhausted his strong constitution, he 





would sleep and eat ; that is, rest and nourish the 
body for two or three days, doing nothing. 

Cnief Justice Marshall was a tall man, with a 
remarkably compact and fine-grained organiza- 
tion, and we have no doubt he was a man of a 
strong constitution and vigorous bodily powers, as 
he lived to a great age and performed a vast 
amount of mental labor; and if our author is 
worthy of his diploma. he knows that a vigorous 
physical constitution is requisite to the perform- 
ance of such labors as Marshall and Brougham 
performed. 

A glance at the men of influence in America 
within the current century, will show, we think, 
a majority of strong bodies along with strong 
minds. Washington was almost a giant in size 
and strength. Jefferson was tall, bony, and mus- 
cular. The Adamses were stout and powerful 
men. Franklin was a large man and early dis- 
tinguished for his muscular power. Webster was 
large and muscular. Clay was tall but very bony 
and muscular. Benton was gigantic, and his vigor 
of mind to the last, and his wonderful power to 
labor, came from his health and robustness of 
body. Silas Wright, Samuel L. Southard, John 
McPherson Berrien, Wm. L. Marcy, were very 
large and physically powerful. So also are Lewis 
Cass, Gerrit Smith, John P. Hale, Charles Sum- 
ner, Jacob Collamore, Mr. Mason, Mr. Toombs 
Stephen A. Douglas, though stout and large, is 
perbaps the shortest man that has been in Con- 
gress for the last twenty years. If we look at the 
lions of the pulpit and the bar, we will find size, 
vigor, and health of body in close fraternity with 
popularity, power, success, and length of life. 

We do not deny but what light and fragile men, 
like Randolph, Calhoun, and A. H. Stephens, have 
shown brilliancy and mental exaltation, but we 
do claim that each of these men would have done 
more aud better work with a similar brain and a 
stronger body. 

Now the mania for muscle, as we understand it, 
and our author evinces that he means the same 
thing, is the tendency in our schools. colleges, and 
communities to practice gymnastics for the gen- 
eral development of the physical constitution, not 
to become professed gymnasts, boxers, and pugil- 
ists. Verily has the world been long enough 
cursed by the mania for mentality at the expense 
of bodily health. Our studeats and aspiring 
young men have been taught to regard labor, and 
a strong, stalwart muscle, and a rosy cheek as a 
disgrace, therefore they have sought slimness, 
paleness, and a mental and spiritual appearance. 
Great red hands have been laughed at; broad, 
brawny shoulders have been ridiculed ; large feet 
have been a laughing-stock, while the converse, 
viz., slender form, attenuated hands, pale face, 
and small feet, as the result of mental training 
and phyeicalzinactivity, has become the curse of 
our land, and it is high time something was said 
and done to bring back the race to a normal con- 
dition. 

After having thus made a raid upon muscular 
development, our author comes back to a pretty 
sensible statement ; still, he is too gentle with his 
exercise, too much inclined to be dainty in his 
style of physical exertion to have it amount to 
much. 

We have no particular desire that men should 
have muscles like Hercules, but what we ask is, a 





full, harmonious, manly, physical development; 
we want broad shoulders, and large chests, and 
full abdomens, and a rounded arm, and a stout 
leg; for without these, a vigorous stomach, and 
energetic circulation to vivify the brain,can not 
be expected. Give a man dyspepsia and set him 
to preaching, and if his theology is not morbid, 
and his people do not become bigoted, and rigid, 
and unhappy in their religion, it will be because 
their native health of constitution and of mind ig 
superior to the teaching they receive. Give teach- 
ers better bodies, and schools will be sought by 
pupils; not dreaded, because the teachers will be 
more patient, more affectionate, and better quali- 
fied to teach ; and last, but not least, let exercise 
become general with the men, and it will soon be 
fashionable with the women ; and when this shall 
be the case, and we hail every effort to establish 
female gymnasiums for schools and for the com- 
munity as a harbinger of good to the generations 
to come—when we shall have these established 
and used, we shall have healthy mothers and 
fewer short graves in our cemeteries. 


TOM, THE BLIND PIANIST. 





Mr. Horace Waters, of New York, has pub- 
lished several pieces of music adapted to piano or 
melodeon, composed by the musical prodigy, Tom, 
the blind negro boy, ten years old A portrait of 
the boy accompanies the music. He is regarded as 
the musical wonder of the world. The Baltimore 
Patriot, having heard the boy, describes him as 
follows : 

** We have just returned from seeing and hear- 
ing, at Mr Stoddard’s Piano Rooms, on Calvert 
Street, a bliod negro slave boy, only ten years 
old, playing upon the piano, with all the power 
and delicacy of a Thalberg. He is the eighteenth 
child of two plantation hands, upon the estate of 
Mr. Oliver, of Muskogee County, in Georgia, and 
was born blind. About four years ago his musical 
powers were accidentally found out, and only 
within the last three months has he been perform 
ing before the public. His blindness is his only 
defect. Good-natured and affectionate, he delights 
to sit at the piano, and imitate and improvise. 
Never have we witnessed such powers of imitating 
and improvising. They are instantaneously called 
into activity, and without any seeming labor. 
The only sign you witness of effort, is a slight 
muscular movement of the face and eyes, in giving 
birth to his musical ideas. 

** One of our best pianists sat down and played 
a most difficult piece, involving the most compli- 
cated fingering and harmony. Little Tom took 
his place, and repeated every note of it, sur /e 
champ, and in the very same vigorous style He 
then improvised a march, with wonderful taste, 
phrasing as he went along with all the skill of an 
old composer. His imitations of the drum and fife, 
of the hand-organ, and other instruments, are to 
the very life. His voice, too, is of t compass 
and sweetness Mr. Stoddard took a piece for 
two hands, which Tom had never heard, and while 
he played the first part, Tom carried on the second, 
without a moment’s hesitation, and then changing 
places with Mr. S., he played the first without 
missing a note 

* We are glad to announce that this musical 
prodigy is to exhibit his musical powers in our 
city. See advertisement. He has been seen and 
heard by almost everybody in New Orleans, 
Mobile, and Coarleston, and the universal opinion 
is, that he is one of the marvels of the age. We 
certainly jin in this general judgment.” 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
oR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE, 
[rnom THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION.]} 





[CONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER.] 
Tue adaptation of the intellectual faculties to society is equally con- 


The faculty of Language implies the presence of intelligent 


spicuous. 
The faculties 


beings, with whom we may communicate by speech. 
of Causality and Comparison, which are the fountains of reasoning, 
imply our associating with other intellectual beiogs, with whose per- 
ceptions and experience we may compare our own. Without com- 
bination, what advance could be made in science, arts, or manufac- 
As food is related to hunger, and light to the sense of vision, 
The presence of 


tures ? 
so is society adapted to the social faculties of man. 
human beings is indispensable to the gratification and excitement of 
our mental powers in general. What a void and craving is experienced 
by those who are cut off from communication with their fellows! 
Persons who are placed in remote and solitary stations on the confines 
of civilization, become dull in intellect, shy, unsocial, and unhappy. 
The most atrocious criminals, when placed in solitary confinement 
without work, lose their ferocity, are subdued, and speedily sink in 
health and vigor. The stimulus yielded to their faculties by the pres- 
ence of their fellow-men, is wanting. 

The balmy influence of society on the human mind may be discov- 
ered in the vivacious and generally happy aspect of those who live in 
the bosom of a family, or mingle freely with the world, contrasted with 
the cold, starched, and stagnant manners and expression of those who 
retire from social sympathies and life. 

A man whose muscular, digestive, respiratory, and circulating 
systems greatly predominate in energy over the brain and nervous 
system, stands less in need of society to gratify his mental faculties than 
an individual oppositely constituted: he delights in active muscular 
exercise, and is never so happy as with the elastic turf beneath his feet 
and the blue vault of heaven over his head. But where the brain and 
nervous system are more energetic, there arise mental wants which 
can be gratified only in society, and residence in a city is felt indis- 
pensable to enjoyment; the mind flags and becomes feeble when not 
stimulated by collision and converse with kindred spirits. Hence, the 
social state appears to be as natural to man as it is to the bee, the 
raven, or the sheep. This question being set at rest, the duties 
implied in the constitution of society are next to be considered. 

The first duty imposed on man in relation to society is industry—a 
duty the origin and sanction of which are easily discoverable. Man is 
sent into the world naked, unprotected, and uoprovided for. He does 
not, like the lower animals, find his skin clothed with a sufficient 
covering of hair, feathers, or scales, but must provide garments for 
himself; he can not perch on a bough or burrow in a hole, but must 
rear a dwelling to protect himself from the weather ; he does not, like 
the ox, find his nourishment under his feet, but must hunt or cultivate 
the ground. To capacitate him for the performance of these duties 
he has received a body fitted for labor, and a mind calculated to animate 
and direct his exertions; while the external world has been created 
with the wisest adaptation to his constitution. 

Many of us have been taught, by our religious instructors, that 
labor is a curse imposed by God on man asa punishment for sin. I 
remarked in the first Lecture, that philosophy can not tell whether sin 
was or was not the cause which induced the Almighty to constitute 
man such as we now see him, an organized being, composed of bones, 
muscles, blood-vessels, nerves, respiratory and digestive organs, and 
a brain calculated to manifest a rational mind—and to confer on 
external nature its present qualities, adapted to give scope and exer- 
cise to these powers—but that, constituted as we actually are, labor, 
which, in its proper sense, means exertion, either bodily or mental, for 








useful purposes, is not only no calamity, but the grand fountain of our 
enjoyment.* Unless we exercise our limbs, what pleasure can they 
afford to us? If we do not exercise them, they become diseased, and 
we are punished with positive pain ; hence the duty of bodily exertion is 
a law of God written in our frames, as strikingly as if it were embla- 
zoned on the sky. Constituted as we are, it is not labor, but inactivity, 
which is an evil—that is, which is visited by God with suffering and 
disease. The misery of idleness has been a favorite theme of moralists 
in every age, and its baneful influence on the bodily health has equally 
attracted the notice of the physician and of general observers. Hap- 
piness, in truth, is nothing but the gratification of active faculties, and 
hence the more active our faculties are, within the limits of health, the 
greater is our enjoyment. 
“ Life’s cares are comforts ; such by Heaven designed ; 

He that bas none must make them, or be wretched. 

Cares are employments, anda without employ 

The soul is oa a rack, the rack of rest, 

To souls most adverse—action all their joy.” 

The prevalent notion that labor is an evil must have arisen from 
ignorance of the constitution of man, and from contemplating the 
effects of labor carried to excess. 

Bodily and mental activity, therefore, being the law of our nature 
and the fountain of our enjoyment, I observe, first, that they may be 
directed to useful or to useless purposes ; and that they may be carried 
to excess. Exertion for the attainment of useful objects is generally 
termed labor, and because of its utility, men have, with strange per- 
versity, looked upon it as degrading! Exertion for mere capricious 
self-gratification, and directed to no useful end, has, on the other hand, 
been dignified with the name of pleasure, and is esteemed honorable. 
These notions appear to be injurious errors, which obtain no counte- 
nance from the natural laws. Indeed, the proposition ought to be 
reversed, Pleasure increases in proportion to the number of faculties 
employed, and it becomes purer and more lasting the higher the fac- 
ulties are which are engaged in the enterprise. The pursuit of a great 
and beneficial object, such as providing for a family, or discharging an 
important duty to society, calls into energetic action not only a greater 
variety of faculties, but also faculties of a higher order, namely, the 
moral sentiments and intellect, than those frivolous occupations, mis- 
called pleasures, which are directed to self-indulgence and the gratifi- 
cation of vanity alone. 

The reason why labor has so generally been regarded as an evil, is 
its very unequal distribution am ng individuals—many contriving to 
exempt themselves from all participation in it (though not to the 
increase of their own happiness), while others have been oppressed 
with an excessive share. Both extremesare improper; and the hope 
may reasonably be indulged, that when society shall become so far 
enlightened as to esteem that honorable which God has rendered at 
once profitable and pleasant—aod when labor shall be properly dis- 
tributed, and confined within the bounds of moderation—it will assume 
its true aspect, and be hailed by all as a rational source of enjoyment. 

Regarding bodily and mental activity, therefore, as institutions of the 
Creator, I observe, in the next place, that, as man has been destined 
for society, a division of occupations is indispensable to his welfare. 
If every one were to insist on cultivating the ground, there would be 
no manufacturers, carpenters, or builders. If all were to prefer the 
exercise of the constructive arts, we should have no agriculturists and 
no food. The Creator has arranged the spontaneous division of labor 
among men by the simplest yet most effectual means. He has 
bestowed the mental faculties in different degrees of relative strength 
on different individuals, and thereby given them at once the desire and 
the aptitude for different occupations. Phrenology renders clear the 
origin of differences of employment. The metaphysicians treat only 
of general powers of the mind. They enumerate among the active 
principles ambition, the love of power, the love of kindred, and so 





* A prisoner in the jail of Ayr, on being permitted to labor, observed that “ be never 
knew before what a pleasant thing work was.”—Fi/th Rep. of the Inapector of Prisona, 
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forth, while their catalogue of intellectual faculties embraces only Per- 
ception, Conception, Abstraction, Attention, Memory, Judgment, and 
Imagination. Many of them deny that individuals differ in the degrees 
in which they possess these powers ; and ascribe all actual diflerences 
to education, association, habit, and a variety of accidental circumstances. 

With their philosophy for our guide, we are called on to explain by 
what process of arrangement or chapter of accidents the general 
powers of Perception, Memory, Judgment, and Imagination fit one 
man to be a carpenter, another to be a sailor, a third a merchant, a 
fourth an author, a fifth a painter, a sixth an engineer, and how they 
communicate to each a special predilection for his trade. How comes 
it to pass, according to their views, that some who utterly fail in one 
pursuit, succeed to admiration in another? and whence is it that there 
Was no jostling in the community at first, and that very little harsh 
friction occurs now, in arranging the duties to be performed by each 
individual member? We next require a solution of the problem—by 
what cause one man’s ambition takes the direction of war, another's 
that of agriculture, and a third’s that of painting or making speeches, if 
all their native aptitudes and tendencies are the same, beth in kind and 
degree—how one man delights to spend his life in accumulating wealth, 
and another knows no pleasure equal to that of dissipating and squan- 
dering it? 

I do not detain you with the ingenious theories that have been pro- 
pounded by the metapbysicians, as solutions of these questions, but 
come at once to the explanation afforded by the new philosophy. 
Phrenology shows that man has received a variety of primitive facul- 
ties, each having a specific sphere of action, and standing in specific 
relations to certain external objects, that be takes an interest in these 
objects in consequence of their aptitude to gratify his faculties ; and 
that the same is the case also in regard to the lower animals. If a 
hare and a cat, for instance, were lying in the same field, and a mouse 
were to stray between them, the hare would see it pass without inter- 
est—while the cat’s blood would be on fire, every hair would bristle, 
and it would seize and devour it. The cat possesses a carnivorous 
instinct, of which the mouse is the external object, and hence the 
source of its interest. ‘he hare wants that instinct, and hence its 
indifference. 

Every sane individual of the human race enjoys the same number 
of faculties, but each power is manifested by means of a particular por- 
tion of the brain, and acts with a degree of energy (other things being 
equal) corresponding to the size of that part. These parts, or organs, 
are combined in different relative proportions in different individuals, 
and give rise to differences of talents and dispositions. Hence the 
individual in whom Combativeness and Destructiveness are the largest 
organs, desires to be a soldier; he in whom Veneration, Hope, and 
Wonder are the largest, desires to be a minister of religion; he in 
whom Constructiveness, Weight, and Form are largest, desires to be 
a mechanician; and he in whom Constructiveness, Form, Coloring, 
Imitation, and Ideality predominate, is inspired with the love of 
painting. 

The Creator, by bestowing on all the race the same number of fao- 
ulties, and endowing them with the same functions, has fitted us for 
constituting one common family. In consequence of our common 
nature, we understand each other's instincts, desires, talents, and pur- 
suits, and are prepared to act in concert; while by the superiority in 
particular powers conferred on particular individuals, variety of char- 
acter and talent, and the division of labor are effectually provided for. 

The division of labor, therefore, is not an expedient devised by man's 
sagacity, but « direct result of his constitution ; exactly as happens in 
the case of some of the inferior animals, which live in society and 
divide their duties without possessing the attribute of reason. The 
differences in relative size in the cerebral organs of different individuals 
afford another proof that man has been created expressly to live and 
act as a social being. 

When we compare the corporeal frames of men, we fiod that they 
also differ in stature, strength, and temperament; some are large, 
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strong, active, and energetic; while others are small, feeble, or slug- 
gish. In a world in which the means of subsistence can be gained only 
by vigorous exertion, these differences alone would give rise to ioferi- 
ority and superiority among individuals. But when we examine the 
brain, on which the mental qualities depend, and perceive that differ- 
ences in regard to the size of the mental organs are equally extensive 
and striking, the fact of differences in social condition being an institu- 
tion of nathre is determined. In one man the brain is large, the tem- 
perament is active, and the three regions of the avimal, moral, and 
intellectual organs are all favorably developed ; such a person is one of 
nature’s nobility. He is endowed with native energy by his temper- 
ament and mental power by his brain; and he needs besides only 
knowledge, with a fair field of action, to attain the highest prize§ 
which are offered by a bountiful Creator to human virtue, industry, 
and talent. Another individual has inherited from birth the lymphatic 
temperament, and is constitutionally inert, or he has received a small 
brain, which is incapable of vigorous manifestations. In a scene 
where valuable objects can be attained only by capacity and energy, 
such a person must, of necessity, give place to him who has been 
favored with higher endowments. A third individual, perhaps, has 
received several organs developed in a superior degree, which fit him 
to acquire distinction in a particular department of life; but he is 
deficient in other organs, and is in consequence unfit to advance suc- 
cessfully in other walks. Such a man may, if he choose his vocation 
wisely in relation to his special endowments, assume a high station ; 
if unwisely, he may stand low in the scale of sociul consideration. 
These differences give rise to differences in social condition, altogether 
irrespective of human arrangements. 

Gradations of social condition being thus institutions of God, those 
men are wild enthusiastic dreamers, and not philosophers, who con- 
template their abolition. This proposition, however, does not imply 
approval of artificial distinctions of rank, independent of natural endow- 
ments, These are the inventions of ignorant and selfish men; they 
are paltry devices to secure, by means of parchments, the advantages 
of high qualities, without the necessary possession of them. As civil- 
ization and knowledge advance, these will be renounced as ridiculous, 
like the ponderous wigs, cocked hats, laced coats, and swords of bygone 
centuries. It is unfortunate for society when a fool or rogue is the 
possessor of high rank and title ; for these attract the respect of many 
to his foolish or vicious deeds, and to his erroneous opinions. 

Nature has instituted still another cause of social differences. Man 
has received faculties, or capacities, adapted to external nature, but he 
has not been inspired with information concerning the qualities and 
adaptations of objects, or with iatuitive knowledge of the best manner 
of applying his own powers. He has been left to find out these by 
observation and reflection. If we select twenty men whose brains, 
temperament, and bodily constitution are alike, but of whom ten have 
sedulously applied their faculties to the study of nature and her capa- 
bilities, while the other ten have sought only pleasure in trivial pur- 
suits, it is obvious that in all social attainments the former will speedily 
surpass the latter. If both classes wished to build a house, you would 
find the observing and reflecting men in possession of the lever, the 
pulley, the hammer, the axe, and the saw; while the hunters and the 
fishers would be pushing loads with their hands, or lifting them with 
their arms, and shaping timber with sharp-edged stones. In civilized 
society the same results appear. An individual who has learned how 
to use his natural powers to the best advantage—in other words, who 
has acquired knowledge and skill—is decidedly superior to him, who, 
although born with equal native talents, bas never been taught the best 
method of apply ing them. 

When we view nature's scheme of social gradation, we recognize in 
it an institution beneficial to all. The man who stands at the bottom 
of the scale, does so because he is actually lowest either in natural en- 
dowments or in acquired skill; but even in that lowest rank he enjoys 
advantages superior to those he could have commanded by his talents, 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE NINETY-ONE ] 
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PHRENOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


—_—~ 


Tue Christian Intelligencer, the organ of the 
Datch Reformed Church in this city, says : 

“It is a curious circumstance, that the editor 
of the Churchman (Mr. John Hecker), the repre- 
sentative of fossil medieval ecclesiasticism, and 
the Rev Henry Ward Beecher, the most latitu- 
dinarian of Congregationated preachers, are both 
avowed and hearty believers in Phrenology, 
which has longsince been exploded. Philosophy, 
or what passes for such, sometimes, like misery, 
makes strange bedfellows.” 

In respect to the above most kindly and chari- 
table comments, toward the Intelligencer’s 
Christian brethren, we have a word to say. Mr 
Hecker we have known long and well, and be- 
lieve him not only honest in his denominational 
convictions, but that he is one of the most devout, 
sincere, and spiritual Christians within the circle 
of our acquaintance, and ten thousand poor fami- 
lies in New York would heartily indorse his 
abundant charity. Could any of those notorious- 
ly truthful statements be made of the author of 
the fling in the Intelligencer ? 

Mr. Hecker, for a quarter of a century, has 
made Phrenology a thorough and careful study, 
and he knows it istrue, and he has neither the 
bigotry nor narrow exclusiveness of disposition to 
prevent a hearty and manly avowal of his convic- 
tions. Phrenology being a truth, philosophically 
and practically, there is nothing in it which 
should prevent an honest High Church Episcopa- 
lian Christian like Mr. H. from avowing bimself 
its believer and supporter. Would that that 
Church and others had more such men as John 
Hecker. 

Mr. Beecher has been a careful student of 
Phrenology over twenty-five years, and cordially 
accepts it as the true philosophy of the mind, and 
like Hecker, the honest Churchman, believes that 
a correct philosophy of mind ought not to antag- 
onize with true religion. It does not disturb his 
faith nor vitiate his practice. Our amiable friend 
of the Christian Intelligencer might as well say 
that belief in mathematics or homeopathic treat- 
ment of disease “‘ made strange bedfellows,” if a 
Catholic, a Jew, and a Methodist happened to ac- 
cept them as true. 

Can not a High Churchman and a liberal Con- 
gregationalist believe in a common philosophy of 
the mind? Because they do not in all religious 
opinions harmonize, must they therefore be, at 
cross purposes in respect to everything else? 
We more than suspect that the Inteli:gencer, in 
its effort to make a fling at Phrenology and at 
two religious denominations, intended to say that 
Phrenology being an error had led those two pro- 
fessors of diverse faith into the gross errors in re- 
ligion with which it brands them. And this idea 
is sustained by a cotemporary, who heads the 
illiberal quotation by the remark that “the 
Christian Intelligencer has discovered that 
phrenological study leads to theologic error.” 

It certainly seems singular that Phrenology 
should work so very differently in two robust 
healthy men, as to lead one to the most strict form 
of Episcopalianism, and the other to the most lat- 
itudinous Congregationalism. The truth is, both 
of these men have good sense enough to under- 
stand Phrenology, and have had a first-rate 
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chance to learn what it is theoretically and prac- 
tically, and they have also the manliness and 
candor to avow and sustain it. They have also, 
we suppose, honest religious convictions, which 
they maintain heartily. Had either of them lived 
in the days of Galileo, they would have examined 
the Copernican System of Astronomy, and not have 
persecuted him through such a blind bigotry as 
pervaded the Roman hierarchy of that day. But 
we have no doubt the author of the article in the 
Intelligencer would stop and compare the multi- 
plication table with his creed before he would 
accept it as atruth. Oh, Christianity! how art 
thou defamed and scandalized by the mean and 
bitter bigotry of thy nominal advocates! 

We wish to say to the world distinctly and 
broadly, that Phrenology not only recognizes but 
teaches the great cardinal principles of religion. 
It proves beyond a doubt the existence of a Su- 
preme being and the duty and privilege of wor- 
ship; it proves the innateness of conscientious- 
ness as the foundation of justice; it proves that 
there is a spiritual state, and recognizes the fac- 
ulties of Faith and Hope which point to immor- 
tality; it teaches the duty of universal benevo- 
tence, and locites the organ by which this duty is 
made possible—but it does not teach sectarianism, 
though it explains the reason why separate, and 
and in some respects conflicting, sects exist, by 
showing the difference in the natural character- 
istics of those through whose influence the differ- 
ent sects were originated andare still maintained. 

The mental systems of Locke, or Stewart, or 
Brown, which recognize the logical faculty, 
might as well be assailed because honest Chris- 
tian men can not think alike on religious subjects 
and thereby get divided into sects, as to assail 
Phrenology because it does not make all men feel 
alike in respect to religious emotions and ideas. 
Finally, we do not feel disposed to blame people 
for not appreciating the truths and teachings of 
Phrenology, if they are by mental constitution 
incapable of so doing ; but we do blame those who 
have the talent to discern its truths, but who will 
not study its philosophy and yet blindly condemn 
it. 





JOHN WENTWORTH. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CH 'RACTER. 

Tus gentleman has a remarkably strong con- 
stitution. His vital and muscular systems are 
well developed, giving uncommon stamina and 
strength, and furnishing also to his brain, which 
is very large, all the nourishment and support 
which it requires. His forehead is very massive, 
being broad, high, and long from the ears for- 
ward, indicating breadth, scope, and strength of 
thought, ability to understand the causes, conse- 
quences, and reasons of things, and a tendency to 
take comprehensive views of great questions. 

Such an intellect gives to the business-man 
power to foresee the effects of certain influences 
upon business, thereby enabling him to judge 
about the rise of property, the growth of towns, 
what to buy and when, and to anticipate the 
market. 

His perceptive organs are also large, though 
the upper part of the forehead seems greater than 
the lower. He has excellent calculating power, 
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and would succeed well as a mathematician. He 
has a good judgment of the qualities of property, 
the uses and value of things, and is quite ready 
in reproducing the facts and knowledge which he 
has obtained by reading and experience ; still, he 
is more sound than showy in intellect, more strong 
and comprehensive than active and ready. 

He has a fair talent for conversation, but re- 
quires a good deal of excitement to make him 
easy and fluent in speech, but when once aroused 
he uses words with effect. He has a remarkable 
talent for understanding the motives and dis- 
positions of people at the first sight ; he has what 
we call Human Nature largely indicated. 

His Mirthfulness is large, hence he relishes wit 
and humor, and is quick at a joke. His head 
is high at Benevolence, indicating kindness, 
sympathy, and a disposition to do good. His 
head is broad through the region of the ears, in- 
dicating courage, executive force, earnestness and 
positiveness of character. 

His Firmness is large, which renders him set, 
decided, and positive in his feelings, and, with his 
courage, makes him resolute and determined, 
qualifying him to control other minds and to be 
a leader among men. He is very independent in 
his feelings, more proud than vain; not par- 
ticularly anxious to make a fine appearance ; feels 
that it is not the clothes which make the man. 

He is warm in his social attachments, capable 
of ardent love and of strong hatred. Those who 
oppose him manfully, he respects; those who 
seek to undermine him by treachery, he despises 
and hates; those who need his help and assist- 
ance, his advice, and counsel, and who confide in 
him, he delights to help and benefit. He has 
more Benevolence than Veneration, is more kind 
than, devout, more honest than pious. He ex- 
pects success, and is willing to undertake any- 
thing that ought to be done. He takes counsel of 
his own strength and necessities, not of fears or 
difficulties, and where three men out of four 
would be discouraged, he is strong, hopeful, and 
persevering. 

He is a very warm friend, never forgets a kind- 
ness, and never turns his back upon a faithfal 
map, however humble, nor ignores a friend be- 
cause he becomes poor. He has friends in all 
classes and conditions of society, and is well 
qualified to be popular with poor people. He is 
very self-reliant, democractic in his notions, 
straightforward, honest, and earnest in his pur- 
poses, and is willing to take the responsibility of 
his own conduct. 

He is known for his clearness and force of 
mind, for his power to express and enforce his 
thoughts, for sympathy, kindness, independence, 
pride, self-reliance, for energy, earnestness, and 
social attachments. If he had a little more 
pliability, policy, and smoothness, he would be 
more acceptable to the general mind, 


' BIOGRAPHY, “ 

The accompanying portrait is an excellent like- 
ness of the subject, a gentleman well known in 
the history of American politics. John Wentworth 
was born in the town of Sandwich, New Hamp- 
shire, March 5th, 1815. His early life was passed 
in the rude labors of his native mountain district, 
a sort of discipline which well fitted him for the 
rude conflicts and trials of life. He evinced an 
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MAYOR OF CHICAGO. 





early inclination for agricultural life, but his 
father was anxious to afford him a good education, 
and we find him, at different periods, at Gi)man- 
ton Academy, at Wolfboro’ Academy, und ac New 
Hampshire Academy. In the winter of 1831, "32, 
when but sixteen years of age, he taught school 
at New Hampshire, several of his pupils being 
legal voters. In the summer of 1832 he was a 
student at the famous academy of South Berwick, 
Maine, and daring this, the height of the National 
Bank question, he contributed anti-bank articles 
to the Democratic papers, which were extensively 
read, copied, and approved by the supporters of 
that policy. On the 3d of October, 1836, just after 
graduating at Dartmouth College, he turned his 
face West to “‘ seek his furtune,” his capital amount- 
ing at that time to just one hundred dollars. 
During this Western tour, he saw and traveled in 
a railroad car und steamboat for the first time in 
his life. After *‘ prospecting” some little time, he 
found himself in Detroit. Thence he went to 
Chicago, commenced the study of law, and svon 
became (in 1836) the editor and proprietor of the 
Chicago Demvcrat. In an old number of the 
Democratic Review we find the following men- 
tion of this enterprise: ‘* In less than three years 
the entire establishment, costing $2,800, was his, 
without a copper’s aid from any quarter. He had 
earned it by continuous daily and nightly toil, by 
denying himself everything ‘hat the most pressing 
necessity did not demand, and by abstaining from 
all intercourse with his fell. w-citizens, save what 
occurred at his own vffice upon the business of the 
office. While he struggled hard to redeem his 


press, the history of the times shows that he met 
every question with boldness. We mention these 
things as showing the responsibilities that devolved 
upon # young man fresh from the walls of college, 
transferred to a land of strangers over a thousand 
miles from home, and the manner in which he met 
them. Just of »ge, without meana, without ex- 


| perience, and without friends, and at an unexam- 


pled crisis in both the monetary and political affairs 
of the nation, he was placed upon a theater de- 
manding the greatest degree of moral courage, 
independence, labor, care, and caution. He had 
his profession to acquire, his press to pay for, and 
his party to protect.” Wheeler, in his history, 
says: “Early in the spring of 1841 Mr. Went- 
worth left the State to attend the law lectures at 
Cambridge, in the State of Massachusetts, and 
with the intention of remaining a year; but hav- 
ing bee apprised that he would, in all probability, 
receive the first nomination for Congress under 
the new apportionment, he returned late in the 
fall, and was soon after admitted to the bar. Up 
to that time he declined every office. With the 
exception of the honorary appointment of aid-de- 
camp to Gov. Carlin, in 1838, he had neither 
sought nor accepted any office or position other 
than that which he now holds. Owing to the 
failure of the Legislature to district the State, the 
election, which should have taken place in 1842, 
did not take pluce till 1043, when Mr. Wentworth 
was nominated over the heads of many older men 
and citizens, by a majority of more than five to 
one, and was elected at the age of twenty-eight, 
by upward of fifteen hundred majority, a member 

















of the House of Representatives of the twenty- 
eighth Congress. In 1844 he was re-nominated 
unanimously, and re-elected by more than three 
thousand majority. In 1846 he was again unan- 
imously re-nominated, and re-elected by over six 
thousand majority. In 1848, being re-nominated, 
he was elected in the face of a strong influence 
brought to bear against him, by a majority of 
three thousand five hundred and fifty-five votes. 
Mr. Polk’s majority in the same district was three 
thousand and eight votes. Mr. Wentworth’s ma- 
jority was greater than that of any other person 
in the State whose election was contested. On the 
13th of November, 1844, Col. Wentworth was mar- 
ried to Maria Loomis, daughter of Riley Loomis, a 
wealthy citizen of Troy, New York. On first en- 
tering Congress he was the youngest member of 
the House of Representatives. He had never be- 
fore seen a legislative body in session. Prior to 
his election, there had not only never been a mem- 
ber of Congress residing upon the Lake, but there 
had not been one north of the center of the State. 
Until the admission of Wisconsin into the Union, 
he continued to be the only member from any 
State who resided upon the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan. His district embraces the counties of Boone, 
Bureau, Covk, Champagne, De Kalb, Da Page, 
Grundy, Ircquois, Kane, Kendall, Lake, La Salle, 
Livingston, McHenry, McLean, Vermilion, and 
Will, being seventeen in all, and extending from 
the Wisconsin State line on the north, to a dis- 
tance of one hundred miles below the line of the 
termination of the Dlinois and Michigan Canal 
on the south, and from the Indiana State line on 
the east, to counties touching Rock River on the 
west. It is two hundred and fifty miles long, and 
one hundred miles wide, being the most wealthy 
and populous portion of the State of Illinois.” 
Mr. Wentworth peremptorily declined a re-nom- 
ination to Congress, in 1849, and Hon. R. 8. 
Molony, @ particular friend of his, and room-mate 
at Dartmouth College, was elected to succeed him. 
Col. Wentworth retired from Congress, March 4, 
1851. In 1852 he was again elected to Congress, 
from a new district formed under the census of 
1850, comprising the counties of Cook, Du Page, 
Kane, Lee, Whiteside, and Rock Island. His term 
expired in 1855, so that he served in all ten years 
in Congress. Declining a re-election, he devoted 
himself to the improvement of a large tract of 
land which he had purchased near Chicago. Of 
his congressional career, a cotemporary publica- 
tion remarked: ‘Col. Wentworth’s political career 
has been marked by untiring industry and per- 
severance; by independence of thought, expres- 
sion, and action; by a thorough knowledge of 
human nature; by a manly courage equal to any 
crisis; by a self-possession that enabled him to 
avail himself of any chance of success, when on 
the very threshold of defeat ; and Ly a steady de- 
votion to what he believes the wishes and interests 
of those whose representative he is. But, though 
uncompromising in his opinions, he has ever yielded 
his individual preferences to the regular conven- 
tions of his party; and no one has invariably 
worked harder in support of all the nominees of 
the democracy. Few men of his age, under so 
many adverse circumstances, have attained to 
equal success ; and still fewer are less indebted 
to accidental circumstances. So many obstacles 
have already been overcome by him, he is never 
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daunted by the hopelessness of any enterprise that 
it may seem desirable to undertake.” In 1857, 
however, Col. Wentworth abandoned the old-line 
democracy, with which he had acted for so many 
years, and was taken up by the newly-formed 
Republican party. In the spring of that year he 
was the Republican candidate for Mayor of Chicago. 
In his speech accepting the nomination, he an- 
nounced “‘ that if elected at all, he wished it un- 
derstood that he was elected to enforce all the laws 
of the city. He was opposed to all dead-letter 
laws; he believed that they should be repealed ot 
enforced ; he declared that he had no pledges to 
make to individuals, other than those which he 
considered his public ones; and that any person 
who voted for him with the mere expectation of 
getting office, ought to be, and he hoped would be, 
disappointed. He thought there were others better 
entitled to the office than he, and also could re- 
ceive it with less-personal sacrifice. But if elected 
he would do his duty.” He was elected by over 
eleven hundred majority. Col. Wentworth is aman 
of striking personal appearance, measuring about 
six feet and a half in height, a circumstance to 
which he owes the familiar sobriquet of ‘* Long 
John.’ His weight, about 230 pounds, corresponds 
to his height. 
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SOLOMON W. JEWETT. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tus gentleman has a large brain, measuring 
twenty-three inches in circumference. He has a 
fine, and yet a very strong temperament, is active, 
enduring, earnest, and very efficient. He is nat- 
urally tough and hardy, and would labor hard 
and long without breaking down. 

His head is broad at the base, especially at 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, giving cour- 
age, energy, executiveness, and force of charac- 
ter. He is full through the temples, in the re- 
gion of Constructiveness and Ideality, showing 
mechanical talent and artistic taste, which, joined 
to ingenuity, give originality, creative talent, and 
ability to develop resources. This, however, is 
greatly aided by his large reflective intellect, 
which devises ways and means, and searches out 
new channels and paths of effort. He has a large 
development of the perceptive organs, indicating 
quickness of mind, clearness of judgment, power 
to pick up facts and details, and to gather in- 
formation and use it to advantage. 

He has a good memory of what he sees, does, 
and experiences. He has power of criticism, a 
tendency to investigate, discriminate, and crit- 
icise. He has a strong tendency to gain knowl- 
edge, to try experiments, to make investigations ; 
is fond of traveling, and anxious to see the world, 
and likes to mingle with people. He is an excel- 
lent judge of character, seldom mistakes his man, 
understands how to approach men in order to 
exert a favorable influence upon them, and is 


strangers. 








difference between one thing and another. 





rarely if ever deceived in his first estimates of 


He has a full share of Language ; he talks with 
clearness and force; has excellent descriptive 
power, partly because he has so clear and distinct 
an impression of the qualities and conditions of 
things ; end has such nice discrimination of the 
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He is fond of acquiring property ; has a quick 
and clear sense of profit and value, loss and gain, 
and is fertile in experience to produce wealth. 
He would improve lands, machinery, stock, fruit, 
anything, by using the natural forces inherent in 
the thing to be improved, and adding such prac- 
tical influences as would be favorable to the 
result desired. He never keeps still; is always 
making headway ; is one of the most industrious 
men in the world, and is always making new 
tracks; and though others may aid him in his 
success, still he is generally the father of the 
thought or the expedient by which the success is 
to be achieved. In other words, he can make 
money without occupying other people's territory ; 
and if he were thrown out of occupation, and 
obliged to do something which he never had be- 
fore done, it would: hardly be a week before he 
would have some new avenue open—some hitherto 
unoccupied field of effort adopted, and in train for 
successful occupancy. He is a man that trusts to 
himself, forms bis own plans, judges of the pro- 
priety of the course he proposes, feel. little ocea- 
sion to ask advice, and pursues with energy that 
which he deems feasible, and turns neither to the 
right nor the left. 

He is remarkably firm; is respectful toward 
those who are his seniors; is naturally polite ; 
disposed to be kind and-obliging ; is curious to 
investigate new things; is hopeful of success, and 
trusts to his own efforts and plans to achieve that 
success. He is quite remarkable for his strength 
of social affection ; he almost worships woman ; is 
very loving, and can make himself at home any- 





where in the suciety of ladies, among children, in 
the fraternal gathering, or among strangers. 

He has moderate Continuity, hence he is versa- 
tile in feeling as well as versatile in talent. He 
likes to change from one thing to another; can 
have a dozen different strings to pull, and see that 
each has its turn. 

With co large @ brain, so compact an organiza- 
tion, so much of health, vivacity, and vigor—so 
much self-reliance and practical judgment, he is 
capable of doing and being more than the average 
of men; and if he were hedged in on all sides, he 
would manage to work a passage out, like a river 
that is headed in by mountains: it climbs over 
the lowest place, and cuts a channel for itself. 

Few men have more self-reliance; few have 
more force, with a clearer judgment of people and 
property ; and when his friends see him cutting 
through new and untried fields of effort, expect he 
will succeed because ninety-nine times before he 
has won success from apparently unwilling cir- 


cumstances. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


The ancestors of Solomon W. Jewett emigrated 
from England, settled in Rawley, Mass., a.v. 
1638, which family has multiplied until its mem- 
bers are numbered among the citizens of every 
State. 

His grandfather, Thomas, was born at Jewett 
City, Conn., and emigrated with a family of ten to 
Bennington, Vermont, in 1769. 

His father, Samuel, made himself a home in the 
forests at Weybridge, Vt., in 1786, and soon be- 
came a very successful agriculturist in many par- 
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ticulars. He was the pioneer in the cultivation 
of sheep, and soon was the owner of the largest 
flock in that State, a man of influence and wealth, 
and a member of the State Legislature for more 
than twenty years. 

The subject of this notice is of the eighth gen- 
eration from England, born at Weybridge in 1808. 
He was early attached to the sheep-culture—at 
nine years of age the rightful owner of a flock of 
ten, and from that period let out his flocks at an 
annual rent of one pound of wool each per head. 

At seventeen he graduated at a common dis- 
trict school, but failed to obtain a diploma in 
consequence of the master suddenly losing his 
temporal power. It appears that in the early 
part of the session, Solomon and two other boys 
had a buckle with the instructor, and drew him 
from his throne feet foremost, and left him in a 
bank of snow, which cooled his ardor and closed 
the term. From this event Solomon’s no‘oriety 
commenced in the town, soon having the honors of 
a teacher confetred upon him, which office he 
filled with credit the three following winters. 

Summers, being confined steadily at hard la- 
bor upon a farm, his natural propensity to travel 
began to show itself. This strong desire to see 
the “‘ wonders of the world” propelled him in the 
fall of 1825, between two days, to set out on foot 
to Albany; with tired limbs and blistered feet 
he mounted the deck of the first steamboat his 
eyes ever beheld, by which he reached the city of 
New York in eighteen hours. His absence from 
home continued eleven days, but the fear of a 
chastisement prevented his making known his 
travels and discoveries until some time after. One 
lesson he learned, wherein many a young man 
fails, that is, to travel within his means, having 
set out on the journey with $6 75 of his own 
money in his wallet, and returned with two shil- 
lings. At twenty-one, by the courts he was ap- 
pointed county surveyor for the county of Addi- 
son. At twenty-two he was married. At twenty- 
six, Mr. Jewett had managed to be the heaviest 
sheep-owner in his State, having a flock of nearly 
four thousand. 

Contrary to the wishes and political views of 
his father, he early took sides with the democrat- 
ic party, and an active part in the election of 
General Andrew Jackson in 1828. 

Following the year 1838, he was repeatedly 
elected a member of the local Legislature, and as 
often the defea'ed candidate for the State Senate. 
Toe party in his congressional district run him as 
the “ Kinsas-Nebraska” candidate for Congress in 
1354. By the same purty he was elected a dele- 
gate to the National Democratic Conventions 
which were held at Baltimore in June, 1848 and 
62, and participated in the nominations of Gen 
Cass and Pierce as presidential candidates. 

Mr. Jewett devoted most of his time, in 1850, in 
the erecting of an obelisk monument at Weybridge 
to perpetuate the memory of the late Silas Wright, 
Governor of New York. It was projected and 
curried out by himself slone. The design is 
chaste and very appropriate, and is calied a 
“model monument,” made from water-colored 
marble, standing thirty-eight feet in height. 

Governor Williams was authorized by the Legis- 
lature of Vermont to appoint a commissioner to the 
“ World’s Fair” at London in 1851. The com- 
mission was conferred upon Mr. Jewett, and ac- 
cepted by his royal highness Prince Albert, Pres- 
ident of the Royal Commission. 

Toe same year and the next following he was 
commissioned as bearer of dispatches from this 
government to our ministers at the court of St. 
James aud to Paris, in France. 

Up to this period he had given his particular 
attention to the rearing and breeding of the Span- 
ish Paular Merino sheep. Since then. from small 
flucks, they have become the popular stock of our 





country. He gave a large share of his attention 
and interest, and has been for many years an in- 
telligent and general contributor to the agricul- 
tural press of our country. In 1845, Mr. Jewett 
imported from England ten Spanish Merinos from 
the flock of Lord Western, of Essex. to whom they 
were presented by King George I'L in 1803. In 
1854 he also imported from Spain ten sheep 
through Mr. Haddock, the American minister to 
Portugal. He has also displayed some skill as an 
artist ; many of the cuts of cattle, horses, sheep, 
and farm-buildings that have appeared in our 
agricultural papers and show-bills were of his 
own design. 

The four years preceding 1855 were devoted to 
the importation and breeding of the French va- 
riety of Merinos, making three voyages to France 
for that purpose. For the twenty-two shipments 
of sheep and other fine stock, it cost him the sum 
of nearly sixty thousand dollars. It is quite 
probable that these importations were prosecuted 
at a heavier cost than by any other importer 
of fine stock into this country. Since then Mr. 
Jewett has made his home in the city of Racine, 
Wisconsin, very laudably devoting his means to 
the education of a large family of sons and daugh- 
ters at the Racine College and high schools. 
Within the last year he has made one trip to 
California, which State he is supplying with some 
of the best stock our country affords. We are 
much indebted to Mr. Jewett for his energetic 
attention to this part of the interests of the 
nation. 





INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA. 





BY REV. THOMAS HURLBURT. 


Ep. Purenotogican Jcurnan:—We hear 
much twaddle concerning what are called the ef- 
fete and decayed races of our continent, and of 
their destiny. Pretty much the same thing hap- 
pened when races superior in civilization were 
contending for the dominion of Briton. But the 
Welsh and other Celtic tribes show no sigus of 
decay after the first shock isover. It is true that 
some 350 years ago, the chivalry of Europe con- 
quered a large portion of America. But after 300 
years of servitude, these so-called effete races of 
North and South America are found competing 
with their conquerors, and within the last fifty 
years province after province has been reconquer- 
ed from the Spaniards, and it is the opinion of 
eminent men that if there was no more vigorous 
race on our continent than the descendants of 
Cortez and Pizirro, it would not be fifty years be- 
fore the dominion of the whole continent would 
revert again to its original owners. 

The truth can not be denied, that our Indians 
are decreasing; but some of the apparent de- 
crease in the eastern parts of the country is 
caused by emigration to the West. The shock of 
first contact with a race in a high state of civili- 
zation, when the savage and civilized races are 
mingled and intensified to the highest degree, 
causes a fearful decimation of the inferior race. 
At the same time, the so-called superior race does 
not fail to pay its portion of the penalty for vio- 
lated law. And were not the ranks of the latter 
recruited from the more vigorous stock behind, 
the issue might be doubtful, as we see in the case 
of the Spanish colonies, now fast reverting back 
to the dominion of the Indian. If we take a class 
among ourselves whose social habits are the same 
as our border Indians. will the result be much 
more favorable? Could we separate from the 
rest of the community the ignorant and the vile, 
both native born and foreign, the decimation 
of their numbers would be foun! as fearful and 
rapid as that of our border Indians. We have 
about 500 Indians in this vicinity, and before 
their reclamation their decrease was very rapid. 
From 1829 to 1833, 47 adults died, mostly through 





drink. From 1833 to 1837, only three adults 
died. They had become reformed the latter four 
years. Last year in this tribe there were 30 births 
and 11 deaths—aclear gain of 19 At thie rate 
they will double their numbers in 30 years. I was 
three years on a mission near the northern ex- 
tremity of Lake Winnipeg, Hudson Bay Territory. 
In a population of about 300 there were 53 births 
and 21 deaths in three years, Oa our south- 
western borders, among the Cherokees, Choctaws, 
and others, there are 00,000 Indians safely over 
the crisis of their civilization, and are increasing 
rapid!y in numbers, and improving in intelligence 
and the social virtues. 

Under favorable circumstances, the Indian wo- 
men are as prolific as their white sisters. At 
Owen Sound, on Lake Huron, there lived an In- 
dian woman who had 21 children. At this place 
I see almost daily an old woman who has a grand- 
daughter, and this grand-daughter has several 
grandchildren, one of whom is about ten years of 
age Here are five generations, all living and in 
a row, and to be seen any day by any one that 
desires. Many good philanthropic souls among 
ourselves are busy with befitting sadness tuning 
their harps to sing a befitting requiem over a lost 
race. They may hang up their harps for the pres- 
ent, especially if the efforts for the reclamation 
of the Indians succeed 

I started to say something of the different races 
of North America east of the Rocky Mountains. 
One great race occupies the north-east, or wooded 
portions of the continent, called Algonquins. They 
are known by many different local names, and are 
coextensive with the white birch. and a little be- 
yond tothe south. From the bark of this tree 
they make their famous birch bark canoe. There 
is another great race inhabiting the plains from 
Texas to Mackenzie’s River on the north. While 
in the south-west I became acquainted with the 
Osages. Some time since, falling in with some 
Assineboins, on Lake Winnipeg on the north, I was 
surprised to find I could understand them. There 
are in the country fragments of more ancient 
races, who have been conquered by invaders from 
the north. The Iroquois, or Six Nations, and 
Cherokees are of this claxs. These are branches 
of the same family. These are the original in- 
habitants of our country. They made the flint 
arrow heads, stone axes, and pottery found so 
abundantly everywhere in our country. Pottery, 
identical in every respect with that found all over 
the country, is still made by the Cherokee women. 
I have seen much of it still in use among them. 
Riding along one day with a Cherokee man, he 
reined up his horse by an excavation near the 
read and said: ‘* There is where they get their 
clay to make their pottery.” That the Che-okees 
and Six Nations are branches of the sume family 
is clear from the similarity of language and iden- 
tity of social customs. la both languages every 
syllable terminates iv an open vowel sound. Hence 
the possibility of constructing syllabic characters 
for such languages. Exch of these tribes has 
seven family names, and what is peculiar, the 
family name descends in the female line, The 
reason I have heard a-signed for this strange cus- 
tom is, that we are always sure who the mother 
of the child is. 

The Algonquins are a northern horde, who 
came rushing down from the north. All their 
traditions, where natural scenery is introduced, 
is that of a high northern latitude. The names 
of objects in the north seem those of an indigen- 
ous people, while many of the names of objects in 
the south are accommodated, ¢. g., the black wal- 
nut is called pukaunauk—the different tree or 
another kind. The pukaun nut is this same word, 
and signifies another kind of nut. The ash is call- 
ed the spear-pole tree ; the hickory, the bow tree, 
&c. Toe lynx of the north is called drsh-w. 
The wild cat is called the spotted lyox, and the 
panther and lion the big lynx. etc., evidently 
showing that the people were new in this climate, 
and instead of coining new names for new objrcts, 
they accommodated old names to the objects 
around tuem. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE EIGHTY-SIX.] 

if he had stood alone. He derives many advantages from the abilities 
and acquirements of his fellow-men. In point of fact, an able-bodied, 
steady, and respectable Jaborer in Britain is better clothed, better fed, 
and better lodged than the chief of a savage tribe in New South 
Wales. 

I anticipate that it will be objected, that although this may be a cor- 
rect exposition of the origin of gradations of ranks; and although if 
the principles now explained were alone allowed to determine the sta- 
tion of individuals, none could have just cause of complaint, yet that 
the practical result is widely different; because weak, wicked, and 
indolent men are often found in possession of the highest gifts of for- 
tune and the loftiest social positions ; while able, good, and enlightened 
individuals stand low in the scale. I shall consider this subject in the 
next Lecture. 


LECTURE IX. 
ON THE PAST, PRESENT, AND PROSPECTIVE CONDITIONS OF SOCIETY. 


The question considered, Why are vicious or weak persons sometimes found proeper- 
ous, while the virtuous and talented enjoy no worldly distinctiona—Individuals honor- 
ed and rewarded according as they display qua‘ities adupted t» the state of the society 
in which they live—Mankind bitherto animated chiefl. by the se fish faculties—Pros- 
pective improvement of the moral a-pect of society—Retrospect of its previous condi- 
tions—Savage, pastoral, agricultural, and commercial steges ; and qualities requisite 
for the prosprrity of individuals in each— Dissatisfaction of morsel wnd intellectual 
minds with the present state of society—Iocressing tendency of society to honor and 
reward virtue aud iotelligence—Artificial impediments to this—Hereditary titles »nd 
entuils—Their bad effects—Pride of ancestry, rational and irrational — Aristocratic 
feeling in America and Europe—Means through which the future improvement of sv- 
ciety may be expected—Two views of the proper objects of human pursuit; one rep- 
resenting man’s er joyments as princ'pally animal, »nd the other as chiefly m ral and 
intellectual—The selfish faculties at present paramount in society—Cons+ quences of 
this—Keen competition of individual interests, and its advantages and disadvaniages 
—Present state of Britain unsatisfactory. 

In the last Lecture we considered the origins of society, of the divi- 
sion of labor, and of differences of rank. I proceed to discuss an objec- 
tion which may be urged against some of the views then stated— 
namely, that occasionally persons of defective moral principle, though 
of considerable talent—and, in other instances, weak and indolent men, 
are found in possession of high rank and fortune, while able, good, and 
enlightened individuals stand low in the scale of public honor. Let us 
endeavor to investigate the cause of this anomaly, and inquire whether 
the evil admits of a remedy. 

Man is endowed with two great classes of faculties, so different in 
their nature, desires, and objects, that he appears almost like two 
beings conjoined in one: I refer to the animal propensities and moral 
sentiments. All the propensities have reference to self-sustenance, 
self-gratification, or self-aggrandizement, and do not give rise toa single 
feeling of disinterested love or regard fur the happiness of other beings. 
Even the domestic affections, when acting independently of the moral 
sentiments, prompt us to seek only a selfish gratification, without 
regard to the welfare of the beings who afford it. Examples of this 
kind may be met with, every day, in the seductions and temporary 
alliances of individuals of strong animal passions and deficient morality. 
We observe, also, that parents deficient in intellect, in their ecstasies 
of fondness for their offspring, inspired by Philoprogenitiveness, often 
spoil them and render them miserable ; which is just indulging their 
own affections, without enlightened regard for the welfare of their 
objects. When Combativeness and Destructiveness are active, it is to 
assail other individuals, or to protect ourselves against their aggressions. 
When Acquisitiveness is pursuing its objects, the appropriation of 
property to ourselves is its aim. When Self-Esteem inspires us with 
its emotions, we ure prompted to place ourselves, and our own interests 
and gratifications, first in all our considerations. When Love of 
Approbation is supremely active, we desire esteem, glory, praise, or 
advancement, as public acknowledgments of our own superiority over 
other men. Secretiveness and Cautiousness, from which arise savoir 
faire and circumspection, are apt allies of the selfish desires, All these 
feelings are necessary to the subsistence of the individual or the race, 
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are good in themselves, and produce beneficial results when directed 
by the higher faculties. But, nevertheless, self-gratification is their 
primary object, and the advantages conferred by them on others follow 
only as secondary consequences of their actions. 

The other class of faculties alluded to is that of the moral sentiments, 
Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness ; these take a loftier, 
a more disinterested and beneficent range. Benevolence desires to 
diffuse universal happiness. It is not satisfied with mere self-enjoy- 
ment. As long as it sees a sentient being miserable, whom it could 
render happy, it desires to do so; and its own satisfaction is not com- 
plete till that be accomplished. Veneration desires to invest with 
esteem and treat with deference and respect every human being who 
manifests virtue and wisdom; and to adore the Creator as the fountain 
of universal perfection. Conscientiousness desires to introduce and 
maintain an all-pervading justice, a state of society in which the merits 
of the humblest individuals shall not be over-looked, but shall be appre- 
ciated and rewarded ; and in which the pretensions of the egotist and 
the ambitious shall be circumscribed within the limits of their real 
deserts. 

There are certain faculties which may be regarded as auxiliaries of 
these. Ideuality desires to realize the excellent and the beautiful in 
every object and action. It longs for a world in which all things shall 
be fair, and lovely, and invested with the most perfect attributes of 
form, color, proportion, and arrangement, and in which the human 
mind shall manifest only dispositions in harmony with such a scene. 
Wonder desires the new and the untried, and serves to urge us for- 
ward in our career of improvement; while the sentiment of Hope 
smooths and gilds the whole vista of futurity presented to the mind's 
eye, representing every desire as possible to be fulfilled, and every 
good as attainable. , 

The intellectual faculties are the servants equally of both orders of 
faculties. Our powers of obseryation and reflection may be employed 
in perpetrating the blackest crimes, or performing the most beneficent 
actions, according as they are directed by the propensities or by the 
moral sentiments. 

We have seen that among these fuculties there are several which ren- 
der man a social being ; and we find him, accordingly, living in society, 
in all circumstances and in all stages of refinement. Society does not 
all at once attain the highest degree of virtue, intelligence, and refine- 
ment. Like the individual, it passes through steges of infancy, youth, 
full vigor, and decay. Hence it has different standards at different 
times, by which _it estimates the qualities of its individual members. 
ln the rudest state, the selfish faculties have nearly unbridled sway— 
rapine, fraud, tyranny, and violence prevail ; while, on the other hand, 
among a people in whom the moral sentiments are vigorous, private 
advantage is pursued with a constant respect to the rights of other 
men. In the former state of society, we should naturally expect to 
see selfish, ambitious, and unprincipled men, whu are strong in mind 
and body, in possession of the highest rank and greatest wealth, 
because in the contention of pure selfishness such qualities alone are 
fitted ty succeed. In a society animated by the moral sentiments and 
intellect as the governing powers, we should expect to find places of 
the highest honor and advantage occupied by the most moral, intelli- 
gent, and useful members of the community, because these qualities 
would be most esteemed. The former state of society characterizes 
all barbarous nations ; and the latter, which is felt by well-constituted 
minds to be the great object of human desire, has never yet been fully 
realized. By many, the idea of realizing it is regarded as Utopian ; 
by others, its accomplishment is believed possible ; by all, it is admitted 
to be desirable. It is desired, because the moral sentiments exist, and 
instinctively long for the reign of justice, good-will, refinement, and 
enjoyment, and are grieved by the suffering which so largely abounds 
in the present condition of humanity. 

The question is an important one, Whether man be destined to pro- 
ceed, in this world, for an indefinite time, constantly desiring pure and 
moral institutions, yet ever devoting himself to inferior objects—to the 
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unsatisfying labors of misdirected selfishness, vanity, and ambition ; or 
whether he will, at length, be permitted to realize his loftier concep- 
tions and enter on a thoroughly rational state of existence. 

The fact of the higher sentiments being constituent elements of our 
nature, seems to warrant us in expecting an illimitable improvement in 
the condition of society. Unless our nature had been fitted to rise up 
to the standard which these faculties desire to reach, we may presume 
that they would not have been bestowed on us. They can not have 
been intended merely to dazzle us with phantom illusions of purity, 
intelligence, and happiness, which we are destined ever to pursue in 
vain. 


under any future social arrangements rank will be awarded only to 
merit? Man isa progressive being, and in his social institutions he 
ascends through the scale of his faculties, very much as an individual 
does in rising from infancy to manhood. In his social capacity he 
commences with institutions and pursuits related almost exclusively to 
the simplest of his animal desires and his most obvious intellectual per- 
ceptions. 

Men, in their early condition, are described by historians as savages, 
wandering amid wide-spreading forests or over extensive savannas, 
clothed in the skins of animals, drawing their chief sustenance from 
the chase, and generally waging bloody wars with their neighbors. 
This is the outward manifestation of feeble intellect and Constructive- 
ness, of dormant Ideality, very weak moral sentiments, and active pro- 
pensities. The skulls of savage nations present indications of a corre- 
sponding development of brain.* In this condition there is little dis- 
tinction of rank, except the superiority conferred on individuals by age, 
energy, or courage ; and there is no division of labor or diversity of 
employment, except that the most painful and laborious duties are 
imposed on the women. All stand so near the bottom of the scale, 
that there is yet little scope for social distinctions. 

In the next stage we find men congregated into tribes, possessed of 
cattle, and assuming the aspect of a community, although still migra- 
tory in their habits. 
and utensils fabricated by means of ingenuity and industry; also a 


This state implies the possession of implements 


wider range of social attachment, and so much of moral principle as to 
prompt individuals to respect the property of each other in their own 
tribe. 
the development of [ntellect, Constructiveness, Adhesiveness, and the 
Moral Sentiments. In this stage, however, of the social progress, 
there is still a very imperfect manifestation of the moral and intellectual 
faculties. Acquisitiveness, unenlightened by intellect and undirected 
by morality, desires to acquire wealth by plunder rather than by indus- 


This is the pastoral condition, and it proclaims an advance in 


try; and the intellectual faculties have not yet comprehended the . 


advantages of manufactures and commerce. In this stage, men regard 
neighboring tribes as their natural enemies—make war on them, spoil 
their substance, murder their males, and carry their females and chil- 
dren into captivity. They conceive that they crown themselves with 
glory by these achievements. 

In such a state of society, it is obvious that those individuals who 
possess in the highest degree the qualities most useful to the commu- 
nity, and most esteemed according to their standard of virtue, will be 
advanced to the highest rank, with all its attendant advantages and 
honors. Great physical strength, a large brain and active temperament, 
with predominating Combativeness, Destructiveness, Self-Esteem, 
Love of Approbation, and Firmness, with a very limited portion of 
morality and reflecting intellect, will carry an individual to the rank of 
a chief or leader of his countrymen. 

The next step in the progress of society is the agricultural condition, 
and this implies a still higher evolution of intellect and moral sentiment. 
To sow in spring with a view of reaping in autumn, requires not only 
economy and prudence in preserving stores and stock, and the exercise 





* Strong evidence of this fact is presented in Dr. Morton's work on the character and 
crania of the native American Indians. 


But what encouragement does experience afford for trusting that 





of ingenuity in fabricating implements of husbandry, but a stretch of 
reflection embracing the whole intermediate period, and a subjugation 
of the impatient animal propensities to the intellectual powers. To in- 
sure to him who sows that he shall also reap, requires a general com- 
bination in defense of property, and a practical acknowledgment of the 
claims of justice, which indicate decided activity in the moral senti- 
ments. In point of fact, the brains of nations who have attained to this 
condition are more highly developed in the moral and intellectual 
regions than those of savage tribes. 

In order to reach the highest rank in this stage of society, individ- 
uals must possess a greater endowment of reflecting intellect and moral 
sentiment, in proportion to their animal propensities, than was neces- 
sary to attain supremacy in the pastoral state. 

When nations become commercial, and devote themselves to manu- 
factures, their pursuits demand the activity of still higher endowments, 
together with extensive knowledge of natural objects, and their relations 
and qualities. In this condition, arts and scieuces are sedulously culti- 
vated ; processes of manufacture of great complexity, and extending 
over a long period of time, are successfully conducted; extensive 
transactions between individuals, living often in different hemispheres, 
and who probably never saw each other personally, are carried on 
with regularity, integrity, and dispatch ; laws regulating the rights and 
duties of individuals engaged in the most complicated transactions are 
enacted, and this complicated social machinery moves, on the whole, 
with a smoothness and regularity which are truly admirable. Such a 
scene is a high manifestation of moral and intellectual power, and man 
in this condition appears for the first time invested in his rational char- 
acter. Observation shows that the organs of the superior faculties 
develop themselves more fully in proportion to the advances of civiliza- 
tion, and that they are de facto largest in the most moral and enlight- 
ened nations. 

This is the stage at which society has arrived in our day, in a great 
part of Europe, and in the United States of America. In other parts 
of the globe the inferior conditions still appear. But even in the most 
advanced nations, the triumph of the rational portion of man’s nature 
is incomplete. Our institutions, manners, desires, and aspirations still 
partake, to a great extent, of the characteristics of the propensities. 
Wars from motives of aggrandizement or ambition ; unjust, and some- 
times cruel laws ; artificial privileges in favor of classes or individuals ; 
restrictions calculated to impede general prosperity for the advantage 
of a few ; inordinate love of wealth ; overweening ambition, and many 
other inferior desires, still flourish in vigor among us. In such a state 
of society it is impossible that the virtuous and intelligent alone should 
reach the highest social stations. 

In Britain, that individual is fitted to be most successful in the career 
of wealth and its attendant advantages, who possesses vigorous health, 
industrious habits, great selfishness, a powerful intellect, and just so 
much of the moral feelings as to serve for the profitable direction of his 
inferior powers. This combination of endowments renders self-aggran- 
dizement the leading impulse to action. It provides sufficient intellect 
to attain the object in view, and morality enough to restrain every 
desire which would tend to defeat it. A person so constituted feels 
his faculties to be in barmony with his external condition ; he has no 
lofty aspirations after either goodness or enjoymeot which the state of 
society does not permit him to realize ; he is satisfied to dedicate his 
undivided energies to the active business of life, and is generally suc- 
cessful. He acquires wealth and distinction, stands high in social 
esteem, transmits respectability and abundance to his family, and dies 
in a good old age. 

Although his mind does not belong to the highest order, yet being in 
harmony with external circumstances, and little annoyed by the imper- 
fections which exist around him, he is one of that class which, in the 
present social condition of Britain, is reasonably happy. We are in 
that stage of our moral and intellectual progress which corresponds 
with the supremacy of the above-mentioned combination of faculties. 

[ConTINUED ON PAGE NINETY-8IX.] 
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VALEDICTORY. 


Frrenviy Reaver, we utter the VALEDICTORY, 
the furewell, not to you, but to the eventful year 
just now closing. Its wars for freedom in the old 
world, and the strifes and struggles for wealth, 
place, and power in the new, are being sealed for 
the historian with the last echoes of the closing 
year. 

What year since our era began has done more 
for human development, for the enlargement of 
thought and freedom of opinion, for shackle- 
breaking in the time-worn dynasties of classic 
Europe—for science, enterprise, and the upward 
march of the mental, moral, and material pro- 
gress in our own America? 

No, Reader, we will not bid you farewell, as if 
we were to part. Years come to a close. En- 
gagements terminate. 


Volumes are completed, | 


but truths never expire. Great and useful ideas | 


once projected from the great central source, roll 
onward without cessation, like the sun shedding 
light and warmth around the world. 

The Pureno.ocicar JourNAt has been taken 


by not a few from its first issue in 1838. Their | 


yearly letters, renewing their subscriptions, come 
to us at the close of each year as regularly as 
the child’s good saint on Christmas eve, who 
brings presents only to good children. In like 
manner we recognize the annual visits of our 
long-time readers, as an indorsement of our 
‘“‘ goodoess.” If we may continue the figure, 
these kind evidences that our labor is appreciated 
makes us feel strong to do more and better for the 


future, and thus our Christmas greeting gives us | 


hope and happiness for a whole year 

Then, let our Santa Claus delay not his 
coming, for he shall find at our fireside evidences 
of our faith in his existence and good-will; and 
to show that our welcome is as broad as his 
generosity, we announce our doors to be open to 
him, not at Christmas only, but every day from 
the beginning of the Christmas month. 

Terms, onty One Dotiar a YEAR. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN A MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE. 


On the 15th of October last, the New York 
Homeopathic Medical College was inaugurated. 
Dr. 8. B. Barlow, of this city, made the inaugural 
address to the faculty, students, and friends of the 
College, which, as might have been expected from 
him, was an able and learned discourse. 

In the course of his remarks, he took occasion 
to speak favorably of Phrenology as an aid to the 
physician, and to encourage its study in the in- 
stitution. From a man of Dr. Barlow's liberal 
spirit, and from his learning and high position, 
we regard this recommendation as a very im- 
portant step toward the success and prosperity of 
that institution. Such an indorsement, wherever 
Dr. Barlow is known, will place Phrenology in a 
favorable light. 





—— 


Tue old world possessed more Veneration than 
Benevolence. The first was ill directed in the ob- 
jects to which the sentiment attached. The sec- 
ond was weak in its manifestations, and its feeble 
voice was hardly heard amid the din and tumult 
of the lower propensities. 


| 





Go Correspondents. 


I. A. T.—You will find in the November num- 
ber, p. 67, an answer to your question about the malar 
bones being the dividing line between the anterior and 
middle lobes of the brain, and thus between the organs of 
intellect and those of animal propensity. The frontal 
sinus, or opening between the two plates of the skull, is 
described in all works on anatomy. Dr. Rush promul- 
gated the idea that tne voice is affected by the frontal 
sinus. Persons with a heavy bess voice have a larger 
sinus than those who have a light tenor or treble voice, 
and until the voice changes as persous pass from childhood 
to puberty, the frontal sious is not developed. 





J. L. L.—Suppose a man to have Philopro- 
genitiveness large and Conjugality and Amativeness full, 
which would he be likely to regard with the most affec- 
tion, his wife or his chiluren? 

Ans. Such a question can not be answered categorically, 
as it would depend on which organs were most strongly 
appealed to. The wife might have a disposition not con- 
genial to the husband, while the children being a com- 
bination unlike either mother or father might be very 
congenial to the father. The reverse of this with opposite 
results might also be true. 


R. H.—Does Secretiveness, fil or large, give a 
person what is termed “ tact ;” and if so. would that organ 
cuitivated to a good extent contribute to a man’s success 
in businesss, provided it be not cultivated at the expense 
of the moral faculties, viz., Conscientiousness, etc. In 
examining my head more than two years since, you 
marked Secretiveness only four (average), while the organs 
that propel and impel me are six. I desire to be politic, 
but honest. Do Causality and Comparison give a man 
tact? 

Ans. It requires a considerable degreé of Secretiveness, 
large perceptive organs, and a good development of 
Human Nature to produce tact. Secretiveness alone pro- 
duces concealment, siyness, and reserve. Tact is Secret- 
iveness guided by practical intellect, or rather practical 
intellect rendered shrewd and politic by an infusion of 
Secretiveness. Secretiveness, to a fair extent, contributes 
to a man’s success in business, but should not, of course, 
be cultivated at the expense of the moral faculties. 
Causality and Comparison, of course aid in giving sagacity, 
and are also useful in that manifestation of mind calied 
tact; but generaliy men of tact are not largely developed 
in the higher reasoning elements. Tact is that ready prac- 
tical availability of mind which enabies one t» see quickly 
and act on the spur «f the moment. A man having much 
tact and but little calm, strong, reasoning power, is apt to 
overdo in the matter of tact, and become a man of ex- 
pedieuts aod superficial complications, and nearly always 
crosses his own track before he gets through. Such men 
seldom do business on great fundamentai principles of 
reason, justice, and order. They have as many prices as 
they have customers and sell as they cau “ light o’ chaps.” 
We do not ignore tact, but would have it act in obedience 
to the reason and the conscience. 


E. W.—I1st. Is the development of the brain the 
cause of the increase of the size of the cranium where these 
organs are located? It has been stated by a man in dis- 
pute with me that “a certain reaction increases the size of 
the sku:l, and the various bumps are thus fliled with some 
fleshy +ub+tance which is net brain?” 

Ane. The skull is made as a covering and protection, 
not as a prison-house fur the brain. The sheli of an oyster 
does not hinder the growth of the fish, nor does the skull 
or cranium hinder the growth of the brain; and when any 
part of the brain requires more room than it has, the inner 
surface of the skull is absorbed or dissolved, and new bony 
matter formed on the outside; otherwise, how could a 
child's skull, which is comparatively hard and firm, ever 
become large, as it does in manhood ? 

2d. If the brain makes the “ bumps” around where the 
brain exists, how do yuu reconcile the fact that Language 
and several other organs are situated where the brain does 
not have access? 


Ans. The brain has accees to the skull at the location of 
the organ of Language, which is directly on the plate 


Wich forms the upper arch of the orbit of the eye, and, 


when the organ is large, it presses that plate downward 
and forward, and pushes the eye outward, The brain fills 
the skulf’as completely as an egg fills the shell. 


W.—Your description of the temperament is not 
very explicit. The coarse hair and features indicate the 
Motive Temperament, while the light thin skin seems to 
indicate the Vital. The union of such a person with one 
strongly Vital, having a round, plump organization, would 
not be unfavorable in its effects on offspring. 








Lewis's Gymwnastics, for Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
Children, and Boston Journal of Physical Culture, edited 
a6 eee by Dio. Lewis, M.D., Buston. $1 a year 

n advence. 


We hail this periodical with pleasure. We know Dr. 
Lewis, and believe him capable of producing a good 
journal, and also of doing a great work for the physical 
culture of our degenerating race. The first number, bear- 
ing the date of November, is aneat, we might say, elegant- 
looking quarto of sixteen pages. The contents of the 
number before us are decidedly good, and we trust it will 
have euch support as will enable its editor to make it all 
that it ought to be. 

There is certainly enough in the subject, and the Doctor 
understaods it. For many years we have labored to dis- 
semioate the doctrine of the necessity of physical culture, 
in order that men may have “a sound min¢ in a healthy 
body ;” and it is with the greater pleasure, therefore, that 
we cordially commend this new candidate for public 
favor. It should be in the hands of every student; of all 
men of sedentary habits; we might go farther and say, 
every family would receive benefit from perusing it, more 
especially those who are not laborious in their habits, 





PHusiness Notices. 
TO FRIENDS AND CO-WOREERS. 


In Janvary and in Joty we begin new Volumes of 
this Jovurnat. Those whose subscriptions close with the 
last number, can now forward, with their request fur re- 
newal, the names of their neighbors as new subscribers, 
May we not hope for a very large accession to our list to 
begin with the new volume? We will print the man- 
elevating truths, and trust to our co-working friends in 
every neighborhood to find the readers. Now is the time 
to begin the good work. 








Tue January number commences the Turrtr- 
TatrD Vol. of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Posrace.—The postage on this JouRNAL to 
any part of the United States is six cents a year. The 
postage is payable in advance at the office of delivery. 

Teacuers, Eprrors, CLERGYMEN, and others, 
are invited to ovtain subscribers in the neighborhood where 
they reside, Traveling Agents may obtain Certificates 
from the Publishers, on presenting suitable recommenda- 
tions. 

Severau Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or small 
Gold Coins, may be inclosed and sent in a letter to the 
Publishers, without increasing the postage. 

Susscrisers may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, as may be convenient. The amount will be 
credited, and the Journa. sent the full time. 

Persons ordering from agents or dealers must 
look to them for the supply of the Journal or paper. 

PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS are our main reliance. 
Those who know the utility of the Journal will work for 
it, and recommend it to their friends and neighbors, that 
they too may participate in the benefits of its teachings. 

WE will club with any newspaper or magazine 
published in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 

Frrenps—Co-worKkers— VoLUNTARY AGENTS, 
in every neighborhood, are invited to engage in the good 
work of extending the circulation of these unique and val- 
uable periodicals. A Ifttle well-directed effort, just now, 
during the long winter evenings, will double our list of 
readers, and thus scatter invaluable blessings among thou- 
sands. May we not hear from you? 

HavinG Been a member of a club at some 
previous time does not entitle persons to renew their sub- 
scriptions at club rates, except a new club is formed. Our 
terms are: for 10 copies (ordered at once) one year, $5; 
5 copies, $3; single copy, $1. 

Ciuss may be made up of persons receiving 
their Journals at different post-offices. It often occurs that 
old subscribers are desirous of making a present of a vol- 
ume to friends at a distance. 

te Our terms are, Payment in ADVANCE. 
No Journal sent before or longer than paid for. 

Remitrances.—Checks, Drafts, or Bills on 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. properly indorsed, 
may be remitted, 
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Apvertis« MENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent t» the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
shoald be sent im at once. 

Teeus. —Twenty-Bve cents a line each insertion. 


A Worp wirn ‘You 


Reader, do you want to be restored to health, and know 
how to keep yourself and others well? Are you a clerzy- 
man? a lawyer? a merchant? a teacher? an urtist? a 
man of letters? Are you a mechanic? a farmer? a 
miner? astudent? Are you a sick woman, worn down 
wih work or family cares? or a girl, delicate, nervous 
from study, and predisposed to consumption? You may 
rely on it, there is no publication in the world from which 

on can gain se mach valuable information relative to the 
foes of Life and Health, as 


The Water-Cure Journal. 

In it the true nature and cause of disease are fully and 
rationally explained, and one of i's principal objects is to 
teach 

How to Keep Well. 


But as some from Hereditary affections or supposed una- 
voidable causes do not enjoy bealth, one department of the 
Journat is devoted to articles relative to the treatment of 
diseases, where you may learn 


How to Recover Health when Sick. 


The Jovrenat is now in the fifieenth year of publication, 
and thousands in every part of the country are ready to 
testify to the priceless benefits they have derived from its 








perusal. 
Published monthly at #1 a year. 
on apptication. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New ' York. 
Exrra Lypvucement. 

As an inducement for all to be prompt in remit- 
ting their subscriptions, we will send, post-paid by 
mail, a copy of 

Water-Cure for the Million 
to every person who forwards his or her yearly 
subscription either singly or in clubs, for the 
Water-Cure Journal 
previous to the first day of January, i861. 
liberal. Send for a specimen. 
Fowier anv We ts, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


Spesiness will be sent 





Terms 





A Dozen Reasons 
WHY EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 

1, Because it teaches you how to recover Health. 

Because it teaches you how to avoid Disease. 

Becavse tt unfolds the true science of Human L'fe. 

It explains the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

It enables you to dispense with al! Drug Medicines, 

It enables you in most cases 10 be your own Physician. 

Its doctrines promote Temperance in all things. 

Tt tends to the correction of ali Injarious Habits, 

Its influence in society is in all respects Reformatory. 
10. Its teachings benefit everybody and injure no one. 
ll, It advocates the only possible basis for the enduring 

ahr ig to and improvement of the Human Race. 

2 Because it was tre first journal in the world to bring 
me A the peopie a knowledge ofthe true or Hygienic 
Byrtem of the Healing Art. 

Pablished monthly for #1 a year; ten copies for $5. 
AGENTS WAN’ aED. SY inens on _ 4, a application. 
Address AND W 

ROS atear hee York. 


Serer >y 





’ . . 
Reporters’ Paonoer sparc Books. 
Bos, T. . Bewrow said, “Had Puonoonaruy been known 40 
years ago, It would have SAVED we 20 YEARS HsRY LenoR.”” 
Manual of Phonography. Exere’s interpag’d. Pitman 69 
Reporter's Companion. Guide to Verbatim Report’g 1 00 





Phonecraphic Teacher. A Treatise on Teachn’g Phon. 1 10 
The Reporter's Manus!. to foliow the Pnon. Teacher 60 
Phonographic Instructor. By Pitman............ 5 
History of Shorthan« in the Reporting eee is 
Phonographic Reader. Compan’n to Phooo-Manual 25 
New Manuers Box. Corresponding style ......... 15 
Phonographic Teacher for Beginners. mA. Webster 4 
American Manual of Phoa graphy. :- 50 
Phonographic Copy Book, with oat Covers. 50 
Blank Copy Book, Roled, without Cover............ 10 
Tne American Phonetic \netionary. By Smalley... 4 0' 


The Book of Psaime in Reporting Style. By Pitmaa 1 00 
The above books will be sent, prepaid, by return of the 

Finest Mart, on receipt of price. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New = 
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Museum Aanp Partry’s | 
MAGAZINE. 
THE DOLLAR maT » oe CHILDREN AND 
OUT 


Merry’s 


The publishers of an’ veteran " monthiy, in addition to | 
their able corps of editors and scores of other regular con- 
tributors, are huppy ™ announce that the renowned j 

JACOB ABBOTT | 
(whose Harper's Story Books, Rollo Books, Lucy Books 
and lots of other charming jeveniles are “familar as | 
household words”) has engaged to furnish a series of 
choice articles during the ensuieg year. The Museum is 
unquestionably the best periodica! of it+ kind in the Union 
—literallv a Treasury of Knowledge and Gallery + Amuse- 
ment— filled with Tales. Sketch«s, Travels, Biograpny, 
History, Anecdotes, Dialogues, Poetry, Enigmas, Puzzies, 
etc., ete. 

A new volume begins with the January number, which 
will be ready the Ist of December. 

Terme, $! a year in advance. 


Single copies, 10 cents. 
Now is the time to subscribe 





Address J. N. 8' EARNS & CO., 
116 Nassau Street, New York. 
Irvine’s Lire or WaASHLNGTON. 


Complete in five volumes. $7. 
A beautiful edirion, Sent by express on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Tue Rurat AMERICAN. 


50,009 COPIES OF THE RURAL AMERICAN, of 
Utica, N. Y., wili be sent FREE in De-ember next, to 
farmers and. oteers who want the best. largest, most 
splendid. and cngapest Agricultural Fammy Weescy in 
the Union! No other paper con now compare eith it in 
style and real value—only #' in clubs !—twenty-five per 
cet. larger than any paper of ~ kind! Crus AGENTS 
wanted 'n every tywn in tne U. Premiums magoifi- 
cent! Circulates in all the aan Vol. 6 begins Jan. 1st. 
Send your names singty or in clabs to T. B. MINER & 
608, Clinton, Oneida County, N. Y. 





Wesster’s Dicrionarres.— 
POST-PAID BY MAIL. 
WEBSTERS FAMILY DICTIONARY....... $1 50 
WEBSTER'’S QUARTO DICTION «RY ...... 1 2 
WEBSTER’S POCKET DICTIONARY ....... 50 


Address FOWLER AND WELTS, 


808 Broudway, New York. 





Tue Grover AND BAKER 





SIEWING MACHINE. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 

For families to use that desire a stitch unrivaled for 
BEAUTY, ELASTICITY, and STRENGTH. This ma- 
chine sews equally well on all fabrics: muslin, cotton, 
linen, woolen cioth, etc.; from the finest SWISS MUSLIN 
up to the HEAVIEST BEAVER CLOTH or LEATHER. 
It finishes its own work, which is more durable than any 
fabric, runs at a quicker rate of speed than any other, is 
very simple in its construction, easily understood, and 
with proper management NEVER GETS OUT OF REPAIR. 
Making a stitch peculiar to itself, 

THE CELEBRATED DOUBLE LOCK STITCH, 
It is impossible to make any improvement on the latter, 
and all other machines being inferior, it claims universal 
favor as 
THE UNRIVALED GROVER & BAKER'S. 
Such a machine, “one or ovk HOUSEHOLD Gops,” is now 
considered as essential to the comfort of a well-regulated 
family as“ FIRE IN WINTER,” or “LAMPS AFTER 
TWILIGHT.” 

We only desire that every one shall give it a fair and 
impartial examination, conscious that its own superior 
merits wifl be apparent to every discerning eye. 

4% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





&@ SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. get 





Tue AmerrcAN Water-Cure 
ALMANAC FOR 1861, 

Contains—Food and Its Uses; The American Costume; 
The Artesian Well at Louisville, Ky.; “ Ye Lazie Fevre;” 
Keep the People Ignorant; Fashionable Suicides: Phys- 
ical Improvement; The Resurrection of Muscle: Materval 
for Beds; A Water Song. Popular Orjectio.s Answered ; 
A Sermon on Malt; A Piece for the Pocket; Sieep; The 
Rachels; How the "General Got Well: Kinesipathy or 
Movement-Cure : Care of the Teeth ; Calenders Calculated 
for Different Latitu ‘es, ete.. on'y six events. 

_Fow LER AND WEL LS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


InLustratFp PHrEeNoLoGroaL 
ALMANAC FOR 186}, 

Contains—Names of all the Organs ; Edw. C. Bunnell, with 
Portrait; Chauncey Vibbard, with Likeness; Prot. Olm- 
sted, with Portrait; Lord Elgin, with Portrait; James 
“phens, Wife Poisoner: Mary Shumar—Health; 8 J. 
M’Reynolds—all Mind; Lowell Mason, Musician; Rev. 
J. 8. Harden, Wife Poisoner; J. W. Bulkley, S«perintend- 
ent of School-; Prof. Groux, Numismatist; Henry Wells, 
American Express ; Philip Thomas, with Portrait ; Gen. 
Garibaldi, the Patriot; Hun. J. A. Macdonald, of Canada: 
Deacon J. Phillips, 100 years old; Wm. L. Mackenzie, 
Leader of the Canadian Rebellion, 1887; Parson Brown- 
jow, with Portrait; Learning Phrenology at Home; 
Phonography and Reportn 3; Phrenology in Phi-adel- 
phia; Reporter’s Directory ; Table of Eclipses ; Calendars 

caleulated for Different Latitudes, ete. Only six c nis, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 30» Broadway, New York. 


THE 


pat preahs, as well as the most useful books lately pub- 
lisned are the 








Foor 


Hand-Books for Home-Improvement, comprising our 
Educational Series, and sometimes familiarly called The 


Sour 
H Ows 


all of which may be had, bound in one large handsome 
gilt volume, for $1 50. 


HOW TO WRITE: 


A New Pocket Manvat or Composrtion anp Lert- 
TER-Weitine. Just the thing for everybody who bas occa- 
sion to write a le'ter, or an article on Love, Friendship, 
Business, or anything else. I+ is universally approved, 
and pronounced indispensable to the voung man or 
woman. Price, in paper, 30 cents; ia muslin, 50 cents. 

HOW TO TALK: 

A New Pocket Manvat or Conversation anp Dz- 
BATE—should be in the hands of «very one «ho desires to 
talk correctly, clearly, fluently, forcibly, eloquently, and 
effect'vely, whether in the drawing-room, the debating 
soc'ety, or the punlic meeting. Prob«bly no work in the 
Englirh langu»ge contains so much useful matrer on ths 
subject in so small a space; and it is not a grammar, but 
an interesting book to read. Price, in paper, 30 cents ; in 
muslin, 5v cents. 

HOW TO BEHAVE: 


A New Pockxer Manvat or Repvsiican Eriqvetrs 
AND Guipe To Correct Personat Hasirs. If you desire 
to know what Good Manners require, under all ‘he various 
circumes'a ces of social Ite, at home and abroad, this is 
the book you want. The New York Avening wirror pro- 
neunced this “the most complete thing of the kind we 
have ever seen.” It is :lreany accepted as a standard 
work on the subject of manners. More than 25.000 copies 
have already been soid. Price, 30 ceuts ; muslin, 50 cents. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS: 

A New Pocket Manvat or Practicat AFrarrs. AND 
Guipe To Success IN THE Various Pursuits or Lire. 
Indispensable for the Clerk. the Apprentice, the Farmer- 
Boy, the Book-Agent, and ail Business Meo. It teaches 
how to choo-e a pursait, how to educate oneself for it, 
and how to fol'ow it with certain success. It is eminently 
prectical, and adapted to the wans of all classes. Price, 
50 cents; must, 50 cents, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 

2 


For Beginners. Phonography Made Easy. 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTOR. 
BY BEN PITMAN. 


A simple and attra tive exposition of the Phonographic 
System for the Use of Schools. Copiously [lustrated. 
Sent post paid for twenty-five cents, ny 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 3 8 Broadway, New York. 








REDUCTION IN THE Prices OF 


MAPS. 

Redfield’s Guide to Kansas. [!lustrated by two large 
Maps. 75 cents. 

Reed’s Guide to the Kansas Goll Region, with a Map, 
embracing the Northern and Soutvern Route, from the 
Missouri River to Pike’» Peak. 25 cents. 

The abeve works will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
= t of 50 cents, 

LER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


WaATER-| ‘URE For 1HE MILLION 
given away. See advertisement of Water-Cort JourNaL. 
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Tue Water-Core JourNAL FOR 
December contains—Volumes XXX. and XXXL; Fa- 
milixr Letters —No. '3; Home Treatmeot: The Feet avd 
Havd+—their Pains avd Penatties—The Management of 
the Froger Nails; Professional Practice; Dr Halt on 
Gymnustics ; Woman’s First Need; Water-Cure in 
Arka: sus; Letrers from tre People; Dr. Holmes’ Ad- 
dress; Flo«ing Short H-ir tor Ladies; Items from 
Iilineis; Retional Gymnastics; The Massachbuseus Medi- 
cal Soviety; Swaliowing Artificial Teeth; Mrastes and 
Tuhercles; Chalenge uw Dr. Reese; Advice to those who 
want Advice ; Getung Good by Doing Good ; The Phar- 
maceuticsl Convention; Poison for Cures; Mistakes of 
Physicians; Telegraphic Dispatenes. Monibly, $1 a year. 
Specimens sent gratis. AGenTs WANTED. 

FOWLER AND WELLS 
808 Broadway, New York. 


LIFE PLLUSTRATE D, 
A FIRST-CLASS 
WEEKLY PICTORIAL PAPER, 
FOR THE 
FRIENDS OF PROGRESS AND THEIR FAMILIES. 
The plan of the Paper embraces: 


A Weekly summary of Passing Events, For- 
eign. Domestic, Literary, Scientific. and Humanitary, w th 
miscrlianevus iotellig-ne: , 80 condensed »s t+ prevent in a 
moderate compass everything which an intelligent family 
ought to know. 

New Inventions, calculated to save labor, pro- 
mote comfort, abridge suffering, and dignity life, are illus- 
trated and described. 

Better Health is the first necessity of the 
people, and it is one of the objects of Lire [LLustratep to 
point out tre causes of ill-bealtn and the weens of regain- 
ing and preserving it. 

Rural Affairs.—A considerable portion ‘of our 
space ts devoted to matter designed to promote Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Fruit Culture. and rural affairs gener- 
ally. Thisdep«rwent of Lire ILtustraTep has wet with 
universal approval. 

Fina ly.— Whatever may tend to Illustrate Life 
as it passes. whatever may assist our readers to live wisely, 
to live happily, or te live long, is comprehended in our 
plon. We aspire to make our paper worthy in every 
respect of its name; and we have abundant means und 
facilities for attawing our object. 

Term:.—‘e wil' send Ten Copies, one year, for 
#10; Five Copies, for #6; Three Copres, for $4; One Copy, 
for 2%. Paymentin advacce. The paper seat nv longer 
toan paid for, 

Subdscr'ptions may commence at any time. 

Canadian Subser:bers will send 26 cents a ‘year addi- 
ional fur U. 8. postage. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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Tne Youne Man’s Way To 
INTFLLIGENCE, RESPECTABILITY, HONOR, AND 
USEFULNESS.—This is a very exceilen« work, and 
every young man should procure a copy. Price, prepuid 
by marl, 50 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broauway, New York. 





AN EXPOSITION 
OF THE 


a o 
Swepish Movement-Core. 
EMBRACING 
The History and Philosephy of this system of Medical 
Treatment. with exumpies of Sngie Movements, and 
directions for toeir use im various forms of Chrenie Div- 
ease, forming a complete manual of exercises ; together 
witn 
A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL 
HYGIENE. 


By Georce H. Tayxor, A.M.. M.D., Principal Physician 
to the Remedial Hyzienic In-titure of New York City. 
Price, post-paid, $1 25. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 3v8 Broadway, New York. 





’ " , 
KpucATION ComPLETE.—on- 
taining Phvsiology, Avimal and Mrntal; Memory, and 
Intellectual Improvemeat, and Self-Culture, and Per- 
fection of Charscter, witn Illustrations. One t»rge vol- 
uwe.. Price +2. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York, Puvlisners. 
“*Seif-Made, or Never Made,’ is the motto of the au- 
thor. Thi- is a capit+] work, and, ia our opin:on, the best 
of the kin» inthe Enghsh language. No individeal can 
read a page of ‘t without being improved thereby. We 
wish it Were in the honds of every young man and woman 
in America.’— ommon-Schvol .ournal. 


= ~ : 

Gymnastics §~=spECIAL ATTENTION IS 

for \given to the Phys'cal Education of Girls and 

|¥omen in HIN 8 TOWARD PHYSICAL 

irks PERFECTI 'N. See Ptate and Cuis repre- 
Cirks. |souting the Girls’ Gy mnasium, 
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WHEELER & WILSON’S 


Srwina MAcuINges. 
NEW IMPROVEMENTS —REDUCED PRICES. 
Tue Wueetee & Witson Manoracturine Co. beg to 

state toat, in the reduction of the prices of their Sewing 
Machines. the pubtic shall pave the benefit of the decisions 
of the United States Courts in favor of their patents, This 
reduction is msde in the belief that they will hereafter 
hxve no litigation expenses in defense of their righ's, The 
Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machives will new be sold at 
rates that will pay fair profits on the cep'tal invested, cost 
of manufaciure, and expevse of making sules—such prices 
as will enable the Company, as heretofore. 10 sell first-class 
Machines, and warrant them in every particular, 
They are adapted to every want thut can be supplied by 
a Sewing Machine, and approved alike by Families, Dress 
Makers, Corset Makers, Gaiver Fitters, Shoe Binders, Vest 
Makers, and Tailors generally. 
§” Each Machine complete with a Hemmer. 4&3 
OFFIC, 505 Broadway, New York, 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
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SOWMUNI ~ 

Being a New Theory and System of Practical Penman- 
ship, Designed as a Text-Book for Schools and Private 

Students, 

This is the title ef a new work just issued, which it is 
believed will do more to improve the penmanship of all 
classes than all otners ever before written, It teaches not 
only how to write, but instruc's in what good writing con- 
sists. Knowing this, the stucent becomes a critic, and 
this pont attained, nothing but practice is necessary to 
make him an accomplished ' enman. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, for 50 cents. AGENTS 
WANTED. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 





ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 


PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

By Mail or Hopre-s. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological p!ates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber's ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


$45 each. 
HYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia. ...00.ccccccccccccccsccses $3 00 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician... ...........0.seesee0 2 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases... ...........-ee00+ 1 50 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ...............++. 1 50 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 

The New locket Syringe 
Breast Pumps..........++ 
Nipple Shield. ......-ccccccccccccccsccccccscccccees 


PHRENOLOGY. 

Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Fortv of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. i. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 

Crayon Heads ... .81 50 to $3 00 
Water Color Head seco . 800 * 500 
Ol Cobar BeRGS....ccccccccccccccscccccese 400 “ 8 00 












How to Live; Ur, Domestic 
ECONOMY ILLUSTRATED. 

USEFUL LESSUNS IN HOUSEKEEPING, 
SHOWING 

How to Lrvs, How to Have, 

How To Gary, How To se Happy, 
Including the story of the needlewoman who suppertea 
herself and four children on 

A DIME A Day. 

No man, woman. or cnitd can read this book withou: 
being interes:ed and instructed in 1s lessons of economy 
tm things that pertain to every-day tife m every fammny 

Price, pust-paid, 75 cent- 

FOWLER AND WELIS, 
208 Broadway, New York. 


Warter-Cure ror THE MILLION 


given away. See advertisement of Watge-Curnz JooRNaL. 
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“ He that shortens the road to any one branch of educa- 
tion, confers a lasting good upon mankind.” 


Tur Penman’s Manvat, 


BEING A NEW THEORY AND 8YSTEM OF PRAC- 
TICAL PENMANSHIP, DESIGNED AS A TEXT- 
BOOK FOR SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE STUDENTS. 
BY A BUSINESS PENMAN. 

In this manual, penmanship—being taught both 
as an art and a science --is made a matter of both 
mind and muscle. The mind is educated by 
theory; the muscles of the fingers, hand, wrist, 
and arm, by discipline and practice. 

The copy-setteng method—we can not call ita 
system—has been practiced from time immemorial. 
Penmanship, when taught after this plan, is 
based almost solely upon Imitation. In the 
‘*Penman’s Manual” /mitation not only aids in 
the work, but nearly every faculty of the intellect 
is called into exercise. 

This work also guides the pupil to a full knowl- 
edge of penmanship, by means of short, plain, 
and easy rules -- rules which, like those in gram- 
mar or arithmetic, are to be committed to 
memory. 

The pupil simply by reading and understand- 
ing the “ Penman’s Manual,” becomes a good judge 
and able critic of writing. This fact alone is one 
of the strongest and most conclusive proofs of the 
superiority of the system over all others, 

A pupil that knows what good writing should 
be, will soon, by dint of practice, be enabled to 
make it what it should be. 

In nine tenths of the common schools of our 
country, penmanship is taught without any at- 
tempt at system. Parents are trusting to chance 
to make their children good writers. If the pupil, 
for example, happens this year to make any per- 
ceptible progress or improvement in writing, next 
year, by a change of teachers, and consequently a 
change,of copies, he will find his hand-writing 
broken up, and, instead of a farther progress, his 
course will be backward. 

A great share of the teachers of our common- 
schools are not only very poor penmen themselves, 
but almost totally ignorant of the fundamental 
principles of the art. 

Tn the “‘ Penman’s Manual” we believe we have 
produced a work that will prove a full remedy 
for all these difficulties. A work that must 
henceforth become authority for all matters per- 
taining to penmanship, A work that not only 
shortens the road to a knowledge of this branch, 
but makes a sure thing of learning to write, 

Tn writing the ‘‘ Peaman’s Manual,” the aim 
was to make the work plain, practical, interest- 
ing, and tothe point. The language is neither 
that of the philosopher or of the child—above no 
one’s comprehension, below no one’s dignity of 
expression. 

The ‘“* Penman’s Manual” does not make any 
change in school books, as it fills a place hereto- 
fore unoccupied. The work can be studied in 
connection with most of the copy-books used in the 
schools 

A copy of the “ Penman’s Manual” will be sent 
by mail, prepaid, for 50 cents -a price that places 
the work in reach of all classes. 

Fowrier anp WELLS, 


808 Broadway, New York. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE NINETY-TWo.] 

In savage times, the rude, athletic warrior was the chief of his tribe ; 
and he was also probably the most happy, because he possessed in the 
greatest degree the qualities necessary for success, and was deficient 
in all the feelings which, in his circumstances, could not obtain gratifi- 
cation. If he had had Benevolence, Ideality, Veneration, and Con- 
scientiousness also largely developed, he would have been unhappy, 
by the aspirations after higher objects and conditions which they would 
have introduced into his mind. ‘The same rule holds good in our own 
case. Those individuals who have either too little of the selfish pro- 
pensities or too much of the moral feelings, are neither successful nor 
happy in the present state of British society. The former can not 
successfully maintain their ground, in the great struggle for property 
which is going on around them; while the latter, although they may 
be able to keep their places in the competition for wealth, are con- 
stantly grieved by the misery and imperfection which they are com- 
pelled to witness, but can not remove. They have the habitual con- 
sciousness, also, that they are laboring for the mere means of enjoy- 
ment, without ever reaching enjoyment itself; and that their lives are 
spent, as it were, in a vain show or a feverish dream. 

In these examples,.we observe that society has been slowly but 
regularly advancing toward elevating virtue and intelligence to public 
honor ; and we may reasonably hope that, in proportion to the increase 
of knowledge, especially of the law which renders moral and intellectual 
attainment indispensable to the highest enjoyment, will the tendency 
to do homage to virtue increase. The impediments to a just reward 
of individual merit do not appear to be inherent in human nature, but 
contingent. There are, however, artificial impediments to the 
accomplishment of this end, among which stand conspicuous hereditary 
titles of honor. 

The feudal kings of Europe early acquired or assumed the power 
of conferring titles of honor and dignity on men of distinguished qual- 
ities, as a mark of approbation of their condaet, and as a reward for 
their services to the state. As reasun and morality urge no objections 
to a title of honor being conferred on a man who has done an important 
service to his country, the practice of ennobling individuals was easily 
introduced. The favored peer, however, naturally loved his offspring ; 
and without considering any consequences beyond his own gratification, 
he induced the king to add a right of succession, in favor of his chil- 
dren, to the dignities and privileges conferred on himself. We vow 
know that if he himself had really been one of nature's nobility, and if 
he had allied himself to a partner, also possessing high qualities of brain 
and general constitution, and if the two had lived habitually in accord- 
ance with the natural laws, he would have transmitted his noble nature 
to his children ; and they, having the stamp of native dignity upon 
them, would have needed no patent from an earthly sovereign to 
maintain them in their father’s rank. But this law of nature being 
then unknown ; or the noble, perhaps, having attained to distinction by 
one or two distinguished qualities merely, which were held in much 
esteem in his own day. and being still deficient in many high endow- 
ments ; or having from passion, love of wealth, ambition, or some other 
unworthy motive, married an inferior partner, he is conscious that he 
can not rely on his children inberiting natural superiority, and he 
therefore desires, by artificial means, to preserve to them, for ages, 
the rank, wealth, titles, and power which he has acquired, und which 
ature intended to be the rewards in every generation solely of supe- 
rior endowments. The king grants a right of succession to the titles 
and dignity ; and Parliament authorizes the father to place his estates 
under entail. By these means, his heirs, however profligate, imbecile, 
and unworthy of honor and distinction, are enabled to hold the highest 
rank in society, to exercise the privileges of hereditary legislators, and 
to receive the revenues of immense estates, which they may squander 
or devote to the most immoral of purposes. In these instances, legis- 
lators have directly contradicted nature. All this, you will perceive, 
is following out the principle, that individual aggrandizement is the 
great object of each successive occupant of this world. These meas- 





ures, however, are not successful. They are productive, often, of 
misery ; as every one knows who haz observed thé wretched condition 
of many nobles and heirs of entail, whose profligacy and imbecility 
render them unfit for their artificial station. 

In regard to society at large, this practice produces baneful effects. 
A false standard of consideration is erected ; the respect and admira- 
tion of the people are directed away from virtue and intelligence to 
physical grandeur and ostentation, and low objects of ambition are 
presented to the industrious classes of every grade. When extraordi- 
nary success in trade raises the banker or merchant to great wealth, 
instead of devoting it, and the talents by means of which it was 
acquired, to the improvement and elevation of the class from which he 
has sprung, he becomes ashamed of his origin, is fired with the ambi- 
tion of being created a noble, and is generally found wielding his whole 
energies, natural and acquired, in the ranks of the aristocracy against 
the people. If the distinctions instituted by nature were left to oper- 
ate, the effect would be that the people would, as a general rule, ven- 
erate in others, and themselves desire, the qualities most estimable 
according to their own moral and intellectual perceptions ; the stand- 
ard of consideration would be rectified and raised in proportion to their 
advance in knowledge and wisdom ; and a great obstruction to improve- 
ment, created by artificial and hereditary rank, would be removed. 

We are told that in the United States of America, where no dis- 
tinct class of nobility exists, aristocratic feelings, and all the pride of 
ancestry, are at least as rampant as in England, in which the whole 
frame-work of society is constituted in reference to the ascendency of 
an ancient and powerful aristocracy ; and I see no reason to doubt the 
statement. Differences of rank were instituted when the Creator 
bestowed the mental organs in different degrees on different men, and 
rendered them all improvable by education. It is natural and benefi- 
cial, therefore, to esteem and admire nature’s nobility; men greatly 
gifted with the highest qualities of our nature, and who have duly cul- 
tivated and applied them. The Creator, also, in conferring on man the 
power to transmit, by means of his organization, his qualities and con- 
dition to his offspring, has laid the foundation for our admiration of a 
long line of illustrious ancestors. This direction of ambition may be- 
come a strong assistant to morality and reason, in inducing men to attend 
to the organic laws in their matrimonial alliances, and in their general 
conduct through life. According to the doctrines expounded in a pre- 
vious Lecture, if two persons, of high mental and bodily qualities, were 
to marry, to observe the natural laws during their lives, to rear a fam- 
ily, and to train them also to yield steady obedience to these Jaws in 
their conduct, the result would be, that the children would inherit the 
superior qualities of their parents, hold the same high rank in the esti- 
mation of society, be prosperous in life, and form specimens of human 
nature in its best form and condition. If these children, again, observed 
the organic laws in their marriages, and obeyed them in their lives, 
the tendency of nature would still be to transmit, in an increasing ratio, 
their excellent endowments to their children; and there is no ascer- 
tained limit to this series. It would be a just gratification to Self- 
Esteem to belong to a family which could boast of a succession of truly 
noble men and women, descending through ten or twelve generations , 
and it would be an object of most legitimate ambition to be admitted to 
the honor and advantages of an alliance with it. This is the direction 
which the natural sentiments of family pride and admiration of ancestry 
will take, whenever the public intellect is enlightened concerning the 
laws of our constitution. In times past, we have seen these two sen- 
timents acting as blindly and perniciously as Veneration does, when, in 
the absence of all true knowledge, it expends itself in preposterous 
superstitions. It, however, is always performing its proper function 
of venerating, and is ready to take a better direction when it receives 
illumination ; and the same will hold good with the two feelings in 
question. 


[ro BE contrxvED.] 





Tue violence done us by others is often less painful than that which 
we do to ourselves. 
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